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THE City Temple is decidedly misical, wit- 
ness the concerts described -in our columns 
this month, and also the: choral festival ‘held 
there on the 26th of June—the first: of a series 
to be given by a confederation: of fifty-six of the 
leading Nonconformist choirs of the metropolis. 
The body of the church -was filled. by the 
audience; the galleries’ by the singers to the 
number of about 1400 voices, :. ; 

bbb 

DR.PARKER gave characteristic utterances, of a 
humorousnature ; Messrs, Minshalland Edwards 
played and conducted. The music was well 
chosen, and, not too ambitious ; including Psalm 
g8to Boyce’s chant ; Smart’s “Te Deum” in F ; 
Stainer’s “What are these?” and Farrant’s 
“Lord, for Thy tender mercy’s sake ;” and 
Bamby’s “ Hark, the sounds of holy voices,” 
the “Old Hundredth,” and “ Onward, Christian 


Soldiers.” 
& 


THE Lord Mayor, Viscount Folkestone, Lord 


Charles Bruce, Sir J. Grove, Dr. Mackenzie, | 


Mr. Weist Hill, Mr. Carl Rosa, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Mr. Chappell, Dr. Villiers Stanford, 
and Mr. Littleton, have undertaken to give a | 
report to a private conference convened by the | 
Lord Mayor on the practical possibility of found- 
ing an institution for the further development 
and teaching of operatic art in this country. 
These gentlemen are indeed well qualified to 
judge the question in all its details; and we 
shall be very curious to see the result of their 
investigations and combined opinion. 


& bh 


THE third burial of Beethoven’s remains took 
place at Vienna on the rehearsal day of our 
Handel Festival. 
Wahring Cemetery (which is doomed to dis- 
appear) to the New Central Cemetery. The 
place of interment is close to the Mozart memo- 


tial, and a place is reserved for the remains of 


Schubert, soon to be removed from Wihring. 
& & 


A WHITE marble obelisk, bearing the one 
word “ Beethoven” and having at the top a 
golden butterfly encircled by a coiled serpent, 
the emblems of imagination and eternity, 
marks the spot. Choral singing, addresses, 
and wreaths had their part in the ceremony as 
if it had been the burial of one recently dead. 
But we cannot connect thg idea of the -Great 

aster with a skull and a few bones. The 
performance of their inspired works is the true 
memorial of departed greatness. 


& & & 


M. Gounop went to Rheims in the middle of 
June to direct the arrangements for his fourth 
solemn festival, which took place on June 2oth. 





| She is a’ prepossessing little maiden, with ruddy 


‘Thay se famine Hrd | nounced the Catholic religion. 
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baptized in the cathedral, belonging to Dr. 
Colleville, Professor at the Rheims School of 
Medicine. After the baptism, they went in the 
sacristy to sign the register. There they found 
M. Gounod, who, taking in the situation, asked 
to sign his name, which he dtd thus: “A passer- 
by, born likewise on June 18th—but in 1818.” 


& & & 

THE Sua, of New York, publishes the follow- 
ing advertisement :—* WANTED—A baby two 
months old, and a man of good age and agree- 
able physique. Apply to Leopold Gordon, at 
the Music Warehouse of Charles Fisher.” 

 & 

THE American Musician gives the answer to 
this. M. Gordon is the author of a romance 
known by the name of Gallagher’s Baby, on the 
cover of which is a picture representing a doll 
crying in a perambulator, which is drawn by a 
distinguished-looking man. The announcement 
was simply made in order to obtain a ving 
representation of this picture. 

& & 

A NEW prodigy has appeared in Chicago, in 

the person of a little girl called Gussie Cottlow. 





| brown cheeks and dark hair, full of robust health 

_and energy, and overflowing with life and spirit. 

| > 

| AT her début, when most of Chicago’s music 

| lovers and critics were present, she played a 
| Beethoven rondo in G major, Handel’s “ Har- 

| monious Blacksmith,” the difficult Beethoven 





FOR the carrying out of his plan Count 
Esterhazy has placed his scheme béfore:several 
noted people. The inauguration festival will 
contain the following works, partly in German 
and partly in Hungarian :— ‘‘ Faust,” ‘“ Fra 
Diavolo,” “ Les Huguenots,” “ Le Bal Masqué,” 
‘“‘ Le Barbier,” and “ Ernani,” with a representa- 
tion of the “ Mariage aux Lanternes.” The hall 
ofthe castle at Totis is lighted by electricity, 
but, does not contain a gallery. 


& & 

THIS is not. our grateful blackbird. The 
creature .belongs to Zhe Fireside News, “A 
well-known ‘charitable gentleman, who was in 
the habit of taking a constitutional every morn- 
ing, saw, on one of his rambles, a half-frozen 
blackbird lying on the snow. He picked it up, 
and took it home, where, with care and proper 
food, it soon recovered. As it grew and thrived, 
it became a general pet, and its kind master, 
finding it very teachable, got it to learn a popu- 
lar song, which, by dint of practice, it was able 
to whistle from beginning-to end without a fault. 

& & 

“WITH the return of spring, our friend set it 
at liberty, as he could not find it in his heart to 
detain it in captivity any longer. A year passed, 
and in the following spring the philanthropist 
was awakened one morning by certain har- 
monious tones which proceeded from a tree 
opposite to his bedroom window. It was the 
song he had taught the blackbird, now-rendered 
by four voices, The grateful bird had, during 
the winter, taught three of its young ones to 





| sonata in G major, and two selections from 
| Chopin. Her work is characterized by a | 
| wonderful depth of feeling and musical taste, 
and a quite remarkable technical faculty. 
— bh bh 

THE Prince Rudolph of Lichtenstein lately 
died at Meran.’ He made a love marriage | 
which brought him many troubles. At Vienna | 
he made the acquaintance of Mdlle. Edwige 
Stein, a singer, who was gifted with great | 
beauty; and in order to marry her, he re- 
In consequence 
of this, his parents left him without any means | 





to him; but before this the prince had been 


| Hamburg, he tried to support. himself by 





€ same afternoon a new-born child was 


— 


n. 






whatever. 
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AFTER a time, however, they were reconciled | 


face to face with want. Retiring incognito into | 
teaching, but as that did not prove sufficiently 
remunerative, he became a copier of Wagner's 
music. When, however, he recovered his 
former position, he occupied himself much 
with music, and it was one of the happiest 
moments of his life when he saw some of his 
compositions published. 
hh 

CounT NIcoLAs ESTERHAZY, following the 
example of his. grandfathers, is going to give a 
splendid proof of his solicitade for the com- 
posers and lyric artists of his country, by 
inaugurating in his domain at Totis, a theatre, 
which will allow young musical artists to per- 
form before:a lenient audience before appearing 


on the public platform. Ve oN 
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sing the popular air, and now performed it as a 
quartet for the delectation of its benefactor! 
This interesting performance théy repeated 
every morning for very nearly three months,” 
& bb 

THE following story is told by one of our 
German contemporaries :— While hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Gothe, in 1843, the first 


| Emperor of Germany, then Prince William, 


visited the organ factory at Paulinzelle. After 
explaining the construction of an organ, the 
proprietor seated himself to play a piece for his 
| guest, of whose personality he was not aware. 
Finding the Prince an attentive listener, he 
asked if he could perform upon that instru- 
ment. ‘A little,” he answered, taking his 


| place, and soon surprised the organ-builder 


with his selections, ending with the melody 
“ Heil Dir im Sieger-Kranz.” 
& & & 

“ EXCELLENT !” cried the organ-maker at its 
finish; “your talent is great. I can recom- 
mend you to a position as organist!” “That,” 
amswered the Prince, “you must give to one 
more worthy, since I already have a position 
which I cannot well give up.” “May I ask 
with whom I have the honour of speaking?” 
continued the manufacturer. “I am William, 
Prince of Prussia.” “Ah, your Royal High- 
ness, what a pity! The profession loses a 
talented performer.” ‘“ Yes, my dear master,” 
added the Prince, giving his hand; “but God 
divides talent and position according to His 
wisdom, and perhaps I shall yet make some- 


| thing out of my own profession.” 
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184 Magazine of Mudie. 


BeetRoven’s Maas in fo) 


at te fast RicAfer | 


Goncert. 
By G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL. 
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N one of his pithy sentences, so pregnant 


with after-thought, Carlyle, speaking on | 


the great Reformer, bids his hearers “ get 

first into the sphere of thought by which 

it is so much as possible to judge of Luther;”- 

and so, before approaching Beethoven’s great 

Mass, it is necessary to get into the sphere of 

thought by which we may comprehend and 
enter into the spirit which animates it. 

if we would join in this grand prayer to the 
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becomes full of passionate entreaty : “ Christe!” 
| we cry and feel that we speak not so much to 
the Lord of creation as to one who was once 
| as ourselves, a man, with man’s emotions and 
longings ; the “eleison” becomes a supplicating 
| wail. What words can express the imploring 
| character of this music, as it gradually dies 
| away, to be succeeded by the former petition, 
| “Kyrie eleison” ! 

“Gloria in excelsis Deo”—the universe bursts 
‘forth with a glad shout, which is taken up from 
| world to world, from sun to sun, from zons to 
_ ons, till.the heart swells with exultation ;—a 
| moment's silence, and the distant murmur from 


| our little world ascends through space: “et in | 


| terra pax”—for a moment only; again the 
| spheres burst forth with their glad refrain, 
| “ Laudamus te, benédicimus te, glorificamus te!” 


| had the appeal of a despairing world to its Maker, 


| the acknowledgment of His glory, and our own 
| unworthiness; then we have the narrative of 
| Christ’s divine condescension, and the expres. 
| Sion of our hope-fraught certainty of the life to 
come ; then, with the knowledge of our redemp. 
tion by Christ’s mercy, we repeat with thrice. 
doubled awe, “Sanctus Dominus Deus!” ang 
with thrice - doubled exultation, “Osanna _ jp 
excelsis!” and now secure in the knowledge 
of Christ’s love, we peacefully and reverentially 
meet the eyes of our Saviour, exclaiming, 
“Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini” 
The single voice of the violin expressing, as 
nothing else could, the simplicity, thankfulness, 
| and entire trust which is in our hearts. 

| Again the “Agnus Dei, miserere nobis” js 
| repeated, but with what a difference! Whereas 


Most High, we must discard the pettinesses of | Then again we hear as it were nature speaking | before it was the despairing cry of a hopeless, 
everyday life, and for a moment gaze into the | in thanks to the Creator, and her voice is inter- | helpless multitude seeking they hardly knew 


vastness of infinity, at the myriad worlds that 
surround us, and consider the incomprehensible 
unity that reigns among them, keeping each in 
its proper place, revolving around one great 


Unknown. Let us, on a clear summer night, | glorious chorus it swells till again the great 


wander alone to some deserted spot and gaze 


| preted to the world by the voices of its poets ; | 


one by one they take up her cry till the whole 
| earth understands and joins in “ Gratias agimus 


| tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam!” In| 


, firmament takes up the shout: ‘‘ Domine Deus! 


meditatively upwards into the mighty regions | Rex ceelestis! Deus pater omnipotens !” 


about us. Zen we shall return with an inspira- 
tion at our hearts akin to that of Beethoven. 


The world seems to enumerate the blessings 
it has received from God to a listening firma- 


Many a time must he, during the conception of | ment, which, as each new fact is reverently 
this great act of worship, have likewise gazed | told, acclaims the greatness and goodness of the 


into the same wondrous firmament with silent 
awe. Would that our concert-room could be of | 
such a nature! But what the eyes cannot see | 
may yet be vividly present to the mind, and if | 
we would really understand and join in this | 
offering of man to God, it is in’ such a spirit, 
with such an awe-inspiring vision before our 
minds, that we should take our seats. 

How majestic and massive are the opening 
chords! As they fall upon our ears, we seem to 
leave our society-superficiality and to come face 
to face with nature in all her grandeur. The 
heavenward-soaring mountain-summits, the tiny 
flower-leaf with its marvellous tissue of cells, 
seem to speak to us in unison of the power and 
greatness of the Creator, and from our surpass- 
ing wondermént we cry “ Kyrie!” 

Let us notice that Beethoven has divided the | 
interpretership of the work between a choir and 
four solo voices, with evident intention, for 
these latter represent the few enlightened, deep- | 
thinking, deep-feeling men who have sprung 
out from amid the great mass of humanity as | 
its guides and mouthpieces ; the words of these 
stand out clear from amid the low thunder of | 
the ages’ utterance; on them we bestow the | 
title genus. Sometimes we find that Beethoven | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





causes these single voices to give more clear 

articulation to a preceding mighty world-chorus, | 
or to inspire the latter with a new and grand 

idea, which they grasp and repeat as the fittest | 
expression of their own thought, or, as in the 
“Deus Sabaoth,” to address the Almighty, 
amid a reverential silence, on behalf of those 
who are unable to render articulate the feelings 
of their hearts. 

Thus, after the great cry of “ Kyrie!” we 
hear from distant quarters of space and time, 
the voices of those great ones of earth, crying 
out also, humbly and beseechingly, “ Kyrie 
eleison !” 

Would we had time to go through the work 
bar by bar, and to endeavour to trace the 
various deep emotions which are depicted ; 
this, however, is impossible, and I can only 
try to give a faint outline of its general intent, 
and must leave the details to be interpreted 
by each one singly, according to the depth of 
his nature. 

We notice that the music changes its character 
entirely at the words “Christe eleison!” It 





Bestower. ‘ 
“Qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis !” 
cry in a passion of contrition the voices of the 


world’s priests, and the murmur of the millions , 


repeats ‘‘Miserere nobis!” The whole of 
humanity, with upward-turned faces and yearn- 
ing arms outstretched to heaven, cry, “ Qui sedes 
ad dextram patris,” and then with sunken head, 
beating their breasts in deep contrition, “Miserere 
nobis.” 

How solemn is the conviction expressed in 
the “Quoniam tu solus sanctus, tu solus 
dominus, tre solus altissimus, Jésu Christe!” 
It is succeeded immediately by the great Amen, 
and then, as if carried away by the splendour of 
the truth, the whole of infinity bursts forth with 
“ Gloria in excelsis Deo!” 

The “Credo” is no less significant. The 
words cease to be a mere declaration of belief 
in certain historical facts and accepted doctrines, 
and re-enact the whole story of Christ to us. 
Beginning with a proud declaration of belief 
“in unum Deum, patrem omnipotentem, et in 
unum Dominum Jesum Christum filium Dei,” 
which drops to a reverential hush at the words 
“ante omnia secula,” and breaks out again in 


jubilation at ‘‘Deum de Deo!” it goes on to | 
narrate, not in formal language, but in heart- | 
spoken stirring music-words, such as only a | 
man could write who feels the actuality of all | 


he is saying--the facts of man’s redemption. 
What profound, silent awe in the “et incar- 


| natus est”! what joy and pride in the “homo | 


factus est” ! what depth of grief and gratitude 


| in the “‘crucifixus etiam pro nobis”! what sense 


of the divine condescension in the “et sepultus 
est”! what gladness and courage, as of soldiers 
going to battle confident in their chief, in the 
“et resurrexit,” continuing to the close of the 
great “Amen” ! 

Then in fervent peacefulness comes the 
“Sanctus Dominus, Deus Sabaoth!” The 
very earth seems to tremble with awe at the 
repetition of these last words. Again, the 
whole universe shouts in glad reverberation; 
“Pleni sunt coeli et terra gloria tua, osanna in 
excelsis !” 

Wonderful too is the instrumental expression 
of the “ Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini.” 
The immense contrast between the first and last 
parts of the work are not without reason ; we first 


| what, now it is an earnest, trustful, albeit con. 
| trite cry to the Redeemer of the world, and js 
| followed by a prayer for peace, over which 
Beethoven has written: “Prayer for inward 
| and outward peace.” Calm and hopeful is this 
appeal, but suddenly it is broken in upon by the 
stern alarum of war: trumpets sound in the 
distance, and the beating of drums; and from 
amid the quaver of the orchestra—as it were a 
nation in breathless and agonized pause, waiting 
for the dread fiat: Peace or war? is heard here 
and there the faint impassioned cry, “ Agnus 
Dei, miserere nobis ! dona nobis pacem!” The 
bustle of preparation commences, which waxes 
(in a short instrumental interlude) louder and 
| louder, till a great cry goes up, “Agnus Dei;’ 
again, this time no longer in the distance, 
sounds the hateful clang of the war-trumpet; 
yet more impassioned grows the entreaty for 
peace, then finally the grim sounds die away, 
and the prayer grows calmer, till in one solemn 
outburst it ceases. 
After some such manner is this great and 
sublime offering of worship from man to his 
Maker conceived, and close study reveals ever 
further and further depths of understanding of 
the inmost meaning of religion and divine grace. 
To an unbeliever this grand appeal to all that is 
| noblest in our natures must be exalting, and to 
a believer it is overwhelming; few but will feel 
some effect, all their lives, from having heard 











from so true and open-hearted a man. 

The Richter Choir have reason, notwith- 
standing an occasional blemish, to congratulate 
themselves on the manner in which they 
rendered this work, whose difficulty is only 
second to its grandeur, and no man or woman 
among them but should be proud to have aided 
in the honourable accomplishment of so noble 
and herculean a task. Nothing could be more 
after the heart of a great artist who enters into 

the spirit of the composer than the music 
allotted to the solo voices, and the singing, 
| more especially of Miss Lena Little and Mr. 
Henschel, was full of the impassioned dignity it 
demands. We all know well that when any- 
| 
| 


thing truly heartfelt is required of the singet, 
| there is none who responds with more joy to 
‘the call than Mr. Henschel; few will forget his 
' rendering of Hans Sachs’ Monologues at 4 
' former Richer concert. Nor can less be said of 
| Miss Little, whose rendering of the ‘‘Agaus 
| Dei” (preluding the “dona nobis pacem”) was 
| truly such as we are rarely fortunate enough t 
| hear; given quietly, without striving for effect, 
| it brought the words home to the heart in 4 
| manner attainable no how else, Nor must we 
|forget Mr. Schiever’s expressive rendering o 
| the violin solo in the “ Benedictus,” which was 
nobly conceived and finely executed. 


: n 
| orchestra was as near-perfection as humanity 


such an inspired and glorious confession of faith 
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can attain under: the circumstances. This per- 
formance marks a red letter day in the London 
musical world, and was:a fitting close to a series 
of concerts which do honour to the conductor, 
the impresario, and all concerned therein. 


Musical loife in 
loondon. 
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Italian Opera., Performances have 
been given since our. last issue of 
“Les Huguenots,”. “ Faust,” “ Lohengrin,” “ Fra 
Diavolo,” “ Zauberfléte,” “ Carmen,” “11 Bar- 
biere,” “Un Ballo in Maschera,” “Guillaume 


R. HARRIS has continued and con- 
Mi cluded. his. very successful season of 


Tell,” “Tl Trovatore,” and a Aida.” Among the | 


most excellent of these representations were 
the “Huguenots,” “ Faust,” and “ Lohengrin.” 
With such a sttong cast, a decided success 
was achieved in these favourite operas. Albani 
and the De Reszkes :in “ Lohengrin ;” Nordica, 
Trebelli, the De .Reszkes, and. Lassalle in 
“Faust;” and Nordica, Ella Russell, Scalchi, 
the De Reszkes, and Del Puente in “The 
Huguenots,” ensured perfect representations. 
When, in addition, the admirable staging, 
accessories, and chorus are taken into con- 
sideration, the London opera-goers may well 
be content with their good fortune this season. 
* * * 


THE brilliant group of artists engaged by 
Mr. Augustus Harris for his season of Italian 
Opera appeared at St. James’s Hall on the 4th 
ult, when a concert was given, resembling in 
length those which Mr. Gye used to give at the 
Floral Hall. The attendancewas large. Madame 
Albani sang the prayer and barcarolle from 
“Etoile du Nord ;” Miss Sigrid Arnoldson, 


songs by Eckert, Ambroise Thomas and Gomez; | 


Madame Scalchi, “Quando a lieta,” from 
“Faust,” encored; Madame Nordica, the 
“Jewel Song” from the same opera. Miss Ella 
Russell, Miss Macintyre, Messrs. Jean and 
Edouard De Reszke, Del Puente, Ciampi, 
Ravelli, Novara, D’Andrade, and. Navarrini, 
took part in this concert. 


kk 


MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON’S farewell 
appearance took place at the Albert Hall on the 
20th of June, too late to be mentioned in our 
July number. She was surrounded by public 
favourites, such as Antoinette Sterling, Miss 
Marianne Eissler, Miss Janotha, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Lloyd, Santley, and Foli; but of course 
the great operatic prima donna was the star of 
the evening. She gave a great variety of songs 
~such as “Bel raggio,” “Angels, ever bright 
and fair ;” the Miserere in “11 Trovatore” (with 
Mr. Sims Reeves), and Engel’s “Lost.” Also 
4 song written for her by Balfe, “There is a 
shadow.” Almost all these songs were encored, 
but she substituted others, the last being the 
Jewel Song from “Faust.” We can hardly 
bring ourselves to believe that Nilsson will not 
be heard aghin; but if her farewell, it was a 
Most cordial one, both on her side and that of 
her enthusiastic admirers ; the whole audience 
nsing, waving handkerchieves, cheering—and 
after the English fashion, putting personal 
warmth into their applause—a night the great 
artist can never forget. ; 

; * * * 

THE following list of Madame Christine Nils- 

Son's performances in London has been compiled 


vation in our‘columns as a collection of histori- 
cal facts ‘valuable for future reference :— ° 


First Appearance. . Opera. Composer. Character. ho 
1. June 8, 1867. La Traviata’ Verdi ‘Violetta, -: .;20 
“2. June 15, 1867 Faust Gounod Margherita 76 
3. June 27, 1867 Marta Flotow Marta 3 
4. July 11, 1867: Don Gioranni’ Mozart . Elvira 23 
5. July 23, 1867 //FlautoMagicoMozart _Astrafiammante 4 


Wagner Elsa 24 


16. June 12, 1875 Lohengrin j 
Boito Margherita and 


17. July 6, 1880 Mefistofele 





Elena 12 
Selections, . soa ‘ Se tae 5 
Total, + 279 


* ee 


LITTLE OTTO HEGNER gave his farewell con- 
cert on the 28th June. The gifted boy wins 
admiration from all music-loving hearts, remind- 
ing oneof the stories current about Mendelssohn’s 
wonderful childhood. For lightness and deli- 
cacy of touch he can hardly be surpassed, and 
considering his szze, his power is surprising. 
He played from memory Mozart’s air and 
variations in G major; Raff's Marchen (very 
exquisitely performed); Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Capriccioso; a Toccata by Rubinstein ; 
Chopin’s well-known Valse in D flat major ; 
Beethoven’s B flat Sonata, Op. 22; Liszt’s 
Spinnerlied from the “ Flying Dutchman ;” a 
Larghetto by Mozart ; and Weber’s “ Perpetuum 
Mobile.” The boy’s phrasing and expression 
are remarkable. The applause was loud and 
long continued, and there was a very close 
rapport between the little fellow and his 
audience. 





* * * 


MR. HAMISH M‘CuNN’s second orchestral 
concert in the studio of Mr. John Pettie, R.A., 
took place on the 27th of June. The first 
concert, as our readers will remember, was held 
on the night of the Derby Day. The novelties 
on June 27, were a concert overture in D minor 
by Mr. E. Duncan, a late pupil at the Royal 
College of Music; and a setting by Mr. Mar- 
shall Hall of some lines from Tennyson’s 
“ Maud;” and a new: Ballad overture by 
Mr. M‘Cunn, entitled “The Dowie Dens 
o’ Yarrow.” ° It illustrates a Scottish folk-song, 
and will, we hope, be heard next winter in a far 
larger area. The “Ship o’ the Fiend,” and the 
“Land of the Mountain and the Flood,” were 
also again given. The beauty of Mr. M‘Cunn’s 
music grows upon one, and so proves its merit. 
** * 
THE Richter concerts came to a_ close 
on the gth ult. The last three concerts took 
place on June 25th, July 2nd and oth. On 
the first occasion Wagner’s music formed 
the principal part of the entertainment, Mr. 
Lloyd coming from the Handel Festival to 
the smaller area but more exacting music 
at St. James’s Hall. Beethoven opened, and 
Schumann closed the concert. On the fol- 
lowing Monday night, the special attraction 
was Bach’s Concerto in F; Mr. Schiever played 
the violin solo. Mendelssohn's lovely overture 
to the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” the Pre- 
lude to ‘‘ Oberon,” and Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A were also given. On the gth ult., Beet- 
hoven’s “Missa Solemnis” was performed: 
The soloists were Mesdames Anna Williams 


6. May 23, 1868 Lucia di. Lam- Donizetti Lucia 29 
mermnor 
7. June 6, 1868 Le Nosze di Mozart Cherubino 1 
Figaro 
8. June 19, 1869 Hamlet Thomas Ophelia 8 
9. May 14, 1870 Robert le DiableMeyerbeerAlice 9 | 
10. June 14, 1870 Le Ngzze di Mozart Contessa 2 | 
Figaro : 
rz. June 21, 1870 Otello Rossini Desdemona 9 
12 July 5, 1870 Mignon Thomas Mignon 14 
13. June r1, 1874 /2 Talismano  Balfe Edith 32 
34. July 6, 1874 J? Trovatore Verdi Leonora 3 
15. July 16, 1874 Les Huguenots MeyerbeerValentina 5 
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Dr. Von .BULow’s last Beethoven recital 
included the Sonata, Op.. tor; the “Sonata in 
B flat, Op. 105; the thirty-three variations ona 
Waltz by Diabelli ; and the Rondo & Capriccio, 
“ Rage at the loss of a penny.” 

* ee 


MADAME SOPHIE MENTER was unable to 
give the extra concert promised in July. Her 
last recital was given under the greatest 
difficulty, as she was suffering agony from 
neuralgia, though her playing was so splendid 
| that no one would have suspected it. 


" * * 


_ MANY other musical entertainments have 
taken place, notably Madame Pachmann’s 
recital, Miss Georgina Ganz’s concert, and 
the violin and harp recital of the sisters 
Marianne and Clara Eissler, assisted by other 
members of the same clever family. 


* oe OK 


THE season is now practically concluded ; 
and artistes and audience will alike be: thankful 
to escape from this ungenial climate, where we 
can never count upon anything but disagree- 
able weather ; even more unwelcome when the 
calendar says it is July, than when legitimate 
winter is upon us. Perhaps with the autumn 
season the sunshine may return; till then our 
record of Musical Life in London will cease. 


-. Nikifa. 


—0 :-— 


IKITA has had no cause to complain 
of the coldness usually attributed to 





English audiences. Her success with 

the unimpassioned and conservative 
concert-goers of London makes it easy to 
understand the charm she has: exercised over 
the eyes and ears of our mercurial neighbours 
across the Channel. She has been singing in 
three concerts at Lille, and on each occasion 
the great Hall of the Palais-Rameau has been 
crowded. La Dépéche for the 1oth of July 
writes as follows :— 


The concert of the young American, Nikita, on 
Sunday last, attracted all the critics to the Palais- 
Rameau. We were rather incredulous*as to the 
talents of this young American, with so extraordinary 
a history ; we were wrong. 

The success of the young American was enormous. 
At the end of each piece bursts of applause, of which 
the good people of Lille are usually very sparing, 
broke out in every part of the house. 

The delicious phrasing of the air from ‘‘ Le Nozze 
di Figaro” enchanted the audience from the first ; 
after three successive recalls, Nikita gave a charming 
popular song by Gordigiani, with a simple and grace- 
ful melody. 

The ‘ Alleluia” from ‘‘ Le Cid,” and the “‘ Aubade 
francaise” by M. de Nevers, proved a second and yet 
more signal triumph, which was further confirmed ‘by 
her artistic rendering of Eckert’s ‘‘ Echo Song.” 
Nikita follows the excellent traditions of her fam- 
ous impresario, Maurice Strakosch. Her voice is 
sympathetic and perfect in intonation. Her enuncia- 
tion is clear and open, and she shows the utmost 
skill in phrasing. The young artist has a pronounced 
musical temperament, and when her voice is com- 
pletely developed, she will be quite a phenomenon. 


We understand that Nikita is to be the star 
of the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, 
which recommence on the 13th of August. 
On the 18th of August there will be a special 
concert, in celebration of the young prima 








by Mr. W. W. Linton, and is worthy of preser- 


and Lena Little, Messrs. Lloyd and Henschel. 


donna’s sixteenth birthday. © F 
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Re Bini Jamie y. 


——- 0. —-— 


T is an enviable thing to be born into a 
musical family. We do not refer to the 
quasi-musical or ordinarily musical circles 
in much maligned England ; but to that 

atmosphere of true art which nourishes 
musicians, even as certain climates are 
essential to certain blossoms and fruits 
of nature. 

In the family whose name heads this 
article, the father’s individuality is speci- 
ally noticeable. Mr. Victor Bauer should 
himself have been trained for the musical 
profession instead of that which he has 
followed ; but his gifts perhaps flourish 
the more abundantly in his children, all 
four of whom fake to music, like the 
Samoan children to the water: they 
reached after the pianoforte keys before 
they could walk steadily, amused their 
friends with tuneful modulations, and 
grew acquainted with the magic of the 
violin through the suggestions of a toy 
fiddle. Watched and guided by their 
father, Ethel and Harold Bauer are now 
well-known players on the pianoforte 
and violin; Winifred plays violin and 
viola music at sight, and is as firm as 
a rock in quartett playing, having the 
rare faculty in one so young of hearing 
and seeing all four parts at once; and 
Gertrud, the youngest, shows signs of 
equal promise. 

Ethel Bauer early manifested her 
musical powers, actually playing the 
piano in a trio’ with Messrs. Pollitzer and 
Albert when only seven years old. At nine 
years of age she commenced studying 
with Mr. Frantzen, who has taught her 
ever since. She is now eighteen. Her 
playing is cha- 
racterized by an 
entire absence 
of personal dis- 
play, by execu- 
tivepower,depth 
of feeling, and a 
perfect com- 
prehension of 
the composer’s 
meaning. No 
liberties are 
taken with the 
text, even when 
playing from 
memory, and an 
interpretation of 
the composer is 
rendered at once oF ai 
intelligible to Cage 
the listener. 
Her intellectual 
powers serve the 
purpose of true 
art, ensuring 


rete 
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pleasure and even facility in playing the great 
sonatas than in a lighter style of composition. 
The young Harold, now in his sixteenth year, 
will unquestionably achieve a place in the front 
rank of violinists. He has already proved 
himself an accomplished artiste. In his playing 
there is force, fire, and feeling; in his face, 


bright intelligence ; and in his manner, sincerity 


rns 
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Bauer 
has a capacity - 
for art; many 
water - colour 
drawings and sketches are the outcome of her 
leisure hours, She has a good memory for 
facts and an aptitude for figures, which belongs 
to one aspect of music; and is not only fitted to 
shine as a pianoforte virtuoso, but has a sagacity 
and discernment of character which in tuition 
would render her highly successful. Her taste 
is entirely for serious music; she has more 





FAC-SIMILE OF JOACHIM’S LETTER. 


and self-restraint. Earnestness of purpose, dis- | tailed such an expenditure of time as t 


like of all that is superficial or untrue in art, 
fidelity of interpretation combined with forcible 
individuality, are main characteristics of Harold 
Bauer. He can drill and discipline himself 
into being a great musician; but it will be 
a long time before he can play to satisfy him- 
self, for he has a very critical mind. In all 











this we feel. the right chord struck for a worthy 
His father was Harold's instructor until he 
was nine years of age, when he was handed 
over to Mr. Pollitzer, who enjoys: Mr. Victor 
Bauer’s utmost confidence as a teacher of the 
violin. To the wise and careful guidance of 
his father, Harold Bauer owes more than mere 
mechanism. He‘ early instilled into him 
a spirit of manly and unselfish devotion to 
art; the lad also possesses the rare and 
precious quality of modesty, which has 
been fostered by paternal discipline, as, 
perhaps, it could not have been by pro- 
fessional instruction. An early indication 
of the lad’s earnestness was given when 
he was a child of seven. Some friend 
who had heard his extemporizations on 
the .pianoforte with which he used to 
amuse himself and others when only six 
years old, gave him a book of modula. 
tions in MS., by which the boy perceived 
that his, own progressions were incorrect, 
and he at once ceased his faulty little 
performances, declining to “ show off.” 
It was about that time that he became 
possessed of his little fiddle, and his 
father began seriously to cultivate his 
talent. While enthusiastically studying 
the violin, in which he had made such 
progress as to be practising Bach’s Fugue 
in G minor, he had an opportunity of 
hearing Joachim at the Popular Concerts; 
and being very desirous to hear the great 
violinist’s rendering of Bach’s Fugue, 
Harold wrote to him and asked him to 
play it as an “encore.” 
Joachim, who has ever encouraged the 
true and earnest in art, was much in- 
terested by the letter of his little nine 
year-old correspondent. By the courtesy 
of Mr. Bauer we are enabled to give our 
readers a fac-simile of his characteristic 
reply. 

Mr. Bauer, 
with his son, 
accepted the 
invitation con- 
in the 
letter, and after- 
wards” met 
Joachim at his 
brother’s house 
in Phillimore 
Gardens. 

Joachim 
strongly advised 
Mr. Bauer to 
send Harold to 
the Royal Col 
lege of Music, 
and Mr. George 
Grove called on 
his father still 
further to urge 
the step for 
Ethel as well 
as Harold ; but 
Mr. Bauer, after 
much considera 
tian, decided 
against it, as the 
daily journey 
would have ¢n- 
o inter- 
fere with the general education of the two 
gifted young people, which has been carefully 
attended to. Their musical education was 
therefore carried on by Messrs. Frantzen am 
Pollitzer, with such successful results that 
May 1887 the works which they had already 
performed in public were as follows, their 















haturally strong and health: 
wn tennis player; a lad full of life and action, | 
independent spirit, strong, stout feelings and | 
impulses, and affectionate disposition. 

Very decided in character, and has the co 


ion of qualities that ind 


of 
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actual present répertoire covering the whole | Still further to interest our readers in this 


range of classical chamber music :— 
String Quartetts. 
Beethoven Opus 18 No, 4 in C minor. 
Opus 18 No. 5 in A. 
Mendelssohn No. 1 in E fiat. 


” 


Haydn No. 66 in G. 
Mozart No. 3 in B fiat. 


Schumann No. 1 in A minor. 

Pianoforie and String. 
Schumann’s Quintett Opus 44 in E flat. 
Quartett Opus 47 in E flat. 
Rheinberger’s Quartett Opus 38 in E flat. 
Goetz’s Quartett Opus 6 in E major. 
Dvorak’s Quartett Opus 23 in D. 


Concerted Pieces. 


” 


remarkable family, we give a. few observations 
| on the characteristics of the two younger 
| children of Mr. V. Bauer. 


| | Winifred is thirteen years of age; her play- 


ing is like herself, animated, firm, atid energetic. 
| She plays the greatest’ quartetts; those of 
| Brahms and the posthumous of . Beethoven, 
which are a fons asinorum to many artists, at 
| Sight, and so firmly and steadily that she is 
| invaluable in quartetts, 
| sentimental, artistic state of mind, and can do 
| almost anything she desires to do, and needs 
| simply correct guidance to do well what she 
does, either as an artist, musician, or scholar. 
Gertrud; ten years ‘of age, is a most attrac- 


Bach’s Concerto for two.Violins with Pianoforte | tive little person, full of character and Vitality, 


Accompaniment. 


| mental and physical, and will prove to be a 


Kotek’s Duetts for two Violins with Pianoforte Woman of more than ordinary power of mind. 


Accompaniment. 


' Violin Solos. 
Hauser’s Rhapsodie Hondroise. 

f St.-Saéns’ Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso. 
Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise. 


Brahms’ - Joachim- 
Hungarian. 
Dances No. 1, 
and 

Wieniawaski’s 
Polonaise in A. 

Beethoven’s 
Romance in F. 

Raf’s Cavatina 
in D. 

Svendsen’s 
Romance in G. 

Sarasate’s Spanish 
Dance No. 8 in - 
A minor. 

Bach’s Gavotte 
in E (unaccom- 
panied). 


Pianoforte Solos, 


Mendelssohn's 
Variations Seri- 
euses. 
Mendelssohn’s 
Prelude and 
Fugue in E 
minor Opus 35. 
Chopin’s Etude No, 
3 in E major. 
Chopin’s Etude No, 
7 in C sharp 
minor. 
Chopin’s Polonaise 

in A flat Opus 53. 
Chopin’s Scherzo 

in B flat minor. 
Chopin’s Three Preludes, 


Sy Fantasia in F minor Opus 49. 
is Ballade in A flat Opus 47. 


is March Funébre, 


Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C sharp major. 


GERTRUD BAUER, 


» Prelude and Fugue in.C sharp minor No. 4. 


Kach-Liszt-Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 


Schubert-Liszt-Erl Kénig. 


Rafi-Prelude and Fugue in E minor. 
Joseph Wieniawaski-Valse de Concert. 


Schumann—Arabesque. 


” Novellette No 7 in E. 
% Vogel als Prophet. 


Henselt—Nocturne. 


” Petite Valse in C. 
” Scherzo in B minor. 
@ 





| She is, and always will be, very decided, 
‘ardent, and intense in her nature ; critical, | 
| definite, direct in her remarks. She has a 
strong will and a determined spirit; a public 
character in embryo. 


She has a poetic, 





WINIFRED BAUER. 


 Souvenird of an 
ASmpredario. 


By MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 


—— Oe 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CARLOTTA PATTI AND MARIO. 


FTER Madame Nilsson’s season in 
the United States, I engaged Madlle. 
Carlotta Patti, the celebrated sister 
of Adelina, for a similar tour, She 
was accompanied by Mario, the never-to-be- 
forgotten tenor, whom I had engaged at a salary 
of £1000 per month. ; 
A slight lameness, constitutional, and not the 
result of a fall, as has been generally supposed, 
prevented Carlotta Patti from appearing on the 
stage ; but she was possessed of very unusual 
talent. Her voice had even greater compass 
- than Adelina’s, and 
but for her infirm- 
ity, she would cer- 
tainly have become 
* one of the queens 
of the stage. As 
it was, she had to 
confine her career 
to concert-singing, 
in which she has 
won for herself an 
exceptional reputa- 
tion. No artist has 
travelled so much 
as Carlotta Patti. 
She has visited all 
countries — China, 
Japan, Burmah, 
Brazil, Chili, Aus- 
tralia, and New 
Zealand. Her ap- 
fartement in Paris 
is a veritable mu- 
seum of curiosities 
and objects of in- 
terest brought from 
the various coun- 
tries she has passed 
through. In addi- 
tion to her voice 
Carlotta Patti pos- 
sesses wonderful 
musical ability. I 
directed her study 


These young players all love music for its own | of the pianoforte, upon which she is a first-rate 


| sake ; they play with the modest enthusiasm of 


born artists, without affectation or self-conscious- 
ness. Many efftics have singled out the funda- 
mental characteristics we have named, on which, 
in an age of juvenile display, it is refreshing to 


_ dwell. If they live, it does not need much pene- 


tration to foresee in these young people a rare 


| quartett of English virtuosi. 


| the following :—The new grand musical season at 
| the Costanzi Theatre will be inaugurated on October 
| Ist. It is proposed to give not less than sixteen Italian, 
| Operas, besides three works by young national com- 
' posers. Amongst others will be performed—. 


Harold has a good physical organization, is | 


» a good bicyctist and 


He is} 
mbina- / 
icate musical genius. 


We give his portrait with this month’s number. 





ONE of the important journals in Rome publishes 


‘‘Orphée,” by Gluck; ‘ Oberon,” ‘‘Le Cid,” 
“Sigurd,” ‘* Philémon et Baucis,” ‘‘ Le Roi dys,” 
‘* Guillaume Tell, ‘I Puritane,’’ ‘‘ La Sonnambula ” 
and “Norma,” “Le Freischiitz.” It is the inten- 
tion of the managers to hold an open competition for 
the choice of orchestral performers. This will not be 
confined to a certain town, but people from all pro- 
vinces can enter their names. These. musical seasons 


performer. Her triumphs in Europe, America, 
Asia, Australia, and even Africa, are innumer- 
able. There is literally no city»of importance 
in the world which she has not visited, nor a 
race, whatever its name or colour, which has 
not been captivated by her enchanting voice. 
Not very long ago she married M. de Munck, 
an excellent violoncellist, whose compositions 
are much esteemed. Madame Carlotta is now 
a professor of singing in Paris, and she has 
already formed several pupils who will probably 
achieve success as singers. One of these, 








+ Mdile. Otta, a charming Dane, gives promise 


of a brilliant future. 

Notwithstanding the salary of 5000 dollars 
per month which I paid to Mario, he brought 
none of it: back to Europe, for economy and 
order were not among the gifts which nature 
had lavished upon this illustrious tenor, one of 
the greatest representatives of Italian Opera. 
For many years Mario and Grisi had received 











will prove of the greatest national benefit. 


on an average 100,000 dollars.a:year ; yet Grisi 
died worth less than 60,000 dollars, and Mario, 
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at the time of his death, was receiving a pension | 
| perly to Madame Catalani. 


of 5 dollars a day, the result of a subscription 
among his friends and admirers; and he de- 


clared that he had never been happier than | 


when receiving this daily dole, which allowed 
him to live the quiet life he most desired, and 
left him free to exercise his taste for carpentry. 
This fancy took hold of him in his last years, 
and replaced a most expensive passion which 
had possessed him in his prosperous days, 
namely, the collection of ancient armour. Being 
naturally generous, Mario gave without con- 
sidering the value of money. He would give a 
louis to a beggar, and could never refuse a 
request, even to persons of whom he knew 


nothing. When he had no ready money, as was’ 


frequently the case, sooner than disoblige, he | 


would write a cheque for any amount requested. 
This readiness of his was well known, and there 
were needy men about him who were not slow 
to profit by it. Thus Mario’s fortune was dissi- 
pated ; but if he had no money to leave behind 
him, he left a reputation for benevolence and 
kindness very rare in our day, and also an 
artistic renown which will cling for ever to his 
name. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ITALIAN OPERA IN PARIS. 


1 SHALL not attempt to write a history of Italian 
Opera in Paris, but content myself with a few 
words on this species of musical performance, 
which during the hundred years of its existence 
has passed through nearly as many different 
phases. 

The first operatic representations given in 
Paris were in the Théatre de Monsieur (after- 
wards the Thé{tre Feydeau) in 1789. They 
were continued till 1799, when the Revolution 
put a stop to them for the time. 

Revolutions are never favourable to opera, 
and whenever they have occurred, the theatres 
have been closed. Under the Consulate, how- 
ever, the Opera Bouffe, by which name the 
Italian Theatre had long been designated, was 
reopened in the Salle Louvois, and then in 
L’Odéon. Among the artists who most de- 
lighted our fathers we may mention Madame 
Barili, a fine soprano, and Tachinardi, a tenor, 


a dwarf rather than a singer. Madame Barili 
was the grandmother of Mme. Salvatore Patti’s 


father of Mme. Persiani. 
tion, Italian Opera was the fashion, yet Madame 
Catalani, who undertook the direction, was un- 
able to succeed. She had a very powerful voice, 
and also a jealous temper. She could not 
endure the slightest rivalry, and as directress 
she drove from her theatre all the real talent 
which cast her own into the shade. The public 
soon grew tired of listening to mediocrities, and 
consequently there was no Italian Opera in 
Paris between 1817 and 1819. Madame Cata- 
lani’s husband understood nothing about music. 
One evening before singing at a concert, Mme. 
Catalani went to inspect the concert-room, and 
to try the tone of the piano. “It is too high,” 
said she to her husband, who had accompanied 
her. “So I think,” replied he. At night, when 
she entered the room and approached the piano, 
she perceived that the legs of the instrument 
had been shortened ; but though the piano was 
lowered, the pitch was as high as ever ! 

This was not her only experience with regard 
to the legs of the pianoforte. At the house of a 
lady in London, to which she had been invited, 
she noticed with surprise that the legs of the 
piano were enveloped in a silken drapery. The 
mistress of the house had thought it unbecoming 
to leave the limbs of the instrumeat bare. This 


' dour, all the seats were sold in advance, with | 


' not only for this C #, and eminent artistic talent, 


_Tamberlik, his father and agent, demanded 


who was so short that he might have passed for seeing that the artist always attracted a crowded 
_ thanks of our artists for setting on foot the agree- 


first husband, and Tachinardi was the grand- | able custem of exaggerated salaries. M. Calzado, 


Under the Restora- | : 
' undertook the direction of the Théatre Italien, 


| describable enthusiasm. 


story has often been told, but it belongs pro- 


In 1819 the Italian Theatre was placed under 
the same direction as the Opera—and_ then 
began the musical revolution inaugurated by 
Rossini. The operas of Mozart, Cimarosa, 





Mercadante, Donizetti, Pacini, and Bellini were 
represented. Mme. Main-vielle-Fodor, Mme. | 
Pasta, Mme. Sontag, Mme. Malibran, and | 
Mme. Colbran, Rossini’s first wife, were the | 
stars of the time. Rossini himself was the | 
director, and was succeeded by M. Laporte. | 
During a period of nearly thirty years the | 
Italian Opera flourished to such a degree that to | 
be a subscriber was in some sort a title of rank. | 
When Rubini, Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, and | 
Lablache sang ‘I’Puritani” in La Salle Venta- 


the exception ofthe topmost gallery, which | 
amateurs were only too glad to obtain. 

This prosperous era was interrupted by the | 
Revolution of 1848. A short time after the | 
proclamation of the second Republic “ Don | 
Pasquale” was performed before less than two | 
hundred spectators, and the stalls were empty, 
although offered at half price. 


‘* Ne forgous pas notre talent, 
Nous ne ferious rien avec grace,” 


wrote the good La Fontaine. Ronconi, the. 
greatest baritone of that time, who had amassed 
a considerable fortune, lost it, and ruined him- 
self completely in the attempt to direct the 
Italian Theatre. It is always a mistake for 
singers to take the place of impresarios ; the 
ambition of the artist to occupy the director’s 
seat is generally followed by disaster. There 
was a revival of Italian Opera under the second 
Empire. The famous C# of Tamberlik, the 
successor of Rubini and Mario, raised an in- 
It was in “ Othello” 
that he first produced this high note which so | 
entranced the public. Tamberlik is distinguished 





but as marking the epoch of high salaries such 
as had never previously been heard of. Achille 


3000 francs (£120) per night for this incompar- 
able tenor. There was no escape from this 
exaction, which after all was not unreasonable, 


house. To Tamberlik, therefore, are due the 


who brought a large fortune from America, now 


more as a matter of taste than as a money 
speculation. With him were Mmes. Patti, Al- | 
boni, Frezzolini, and Penco; the tenors Mario, 
Gardoni, Graziani, and Boccarde; and the 
baritones Graziani and Delle Sédie,—a perfect 
galaxy of stars. M. Bagier, an 9]d stockbroker, 
and as gallant a man as ever lived, succeeded 
M. Calzado. He retained most of these artists, 
and added to the list Mme. Gabrielle Krauss, 
the great dramatic singer, and the celebrated 
tenor Fraschini. 

At length, however, this splendid revival of 
Italian Opera in Paris was again obscured by 
the darkening clouds of the political horizon. 
War was declared in Germany, reverses followed 
each other in quick succession, the Siege. of 
Paris, the defeat of the French army, and the 
proclamation of the third Republic, allowed | 
no place for music save the diapason of the 
cannonade. . 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DIRECTION IN PARIS. 





FoR a long time the opera-house remained | 
closed, but at length the Government recog- 


sonatas. 
nised the necessity for an Italian Theatre jn 
Paris, and not wishing to suppress art and 
elegance, determined to reopen it. The chief 


difficulty was the finding of a director. 1 was’ 


forming some pupils in Paris at the time, when 
M. Batbie, the Minister for Fine Arts, put him. 
self in communication with me, and offered me 
the post of director, in which 1 saw an oppor. 
tunity for bringing out on the stage the young 
talents I was cultivating. The difficulties and 
dangers of the position offered to me were 
augmented by the short time afforded for or. 
ganizing a suitable company. Following Pattj 
and Tamberlik, the demands of the stars had 
assumed proportions before which I recoiled, 
I had to content myself with a good general 


_ ensemble; and I may here observe that nearly 


all the artists I engaged justified my anticipa- 
tions and have attained artistic popularity. 

For instance, Madame Gabrielle Krauss, who 
till then had been unsuccessful, has since become 
a public favourite in Paris. Mdlle. Donadio is 
a star of the first magnitude in Italy and Spain, 
Mme. Ponchielli, wife of the lamented author of 


“La Gioconda,” made a great reputation before 


she left the theatre. Mdlle. Taglioni became a 
favourite in the opera-houses of Vienna and 
Berlin. Mdlle. Heilbron did not disappoint the 
belief in her abilities which I had formed when 
she sang in operetta at the Varzé¢és, and which 
no one else suspected. The poor girl, whose 
career has ended so prematurely, had an 
estimate of her own talents which was hardly 
consistent with modesty. Before her return to 
the French stage, when she was singing in 
Covent Garden, I proposed to engage her for 
an American season. At the l’ariétés she had 
only been receiving 800 francs per month; | 
paid her 2000 francs per month, but she would 
only accept. my offer for the American tour on 
condition that I should give her 3000 francs 
(£120) per night! 

Among the artists composing the new com- 
pany at the Italian Opera in Paris were two of 
my pupils on whom I reckoned greatly. Malle. 


‘Anna de Belloca, who had a magnificent con- 


tralto voice, as well as great personal beauty, 
was the star of the season, and sang in sixty 
out of the hundred representations which I gave. 
Lastly, Mdlle. Belval, daughter of the celebrated 
basso, became the wife of the Maéstro Vianesi, 
one of the best orchestral leaders of the time, 
who, by his intelligence and ability, contributed 
in no small degree to the almost incredible 
success of that season. From the: 2nd of 
October 1873, the day on which Italian Opera 
recommenced under my direction, the net 
profits amounted to 250,000 francs (£10,000), a 
result till then unheard of. 

It is sometimes supposed that an enormous 
capital is necessary for the production of Italian 
Opera. In this season, with its extraordinary 
results, I did not risk any large sums. | 
spent 20 francs for my travelling expenses to 
Versailles, including my breakfast there, when | 
went to see M. Batbie. I had the assistance of 
my friend Eugenio Merelli and my brother 
Ferdinand in the undertaking. The subscrip- 
tion opened in the month of September 
amounted to 350,000 francs (£14,000) on the Ist 
of October, and on the 2nd October | paid 
20,000 francs (£800) rentin advance. The readi- 
ness of the public, a zeal which is never wanting 
when an attempt is made to establish Italian 
Opera in Paris, plainly shows that it is not the 
amateurs who are the cause of failure in thes¢ 
enterprises ; it also proves that Paris desires 
Italian Opera, and that it will inevitably, sooner 
or later, be revived. This success, however, 
does not mean that every director may ga!” 
250,000 francs in one season; but it does 


indicate that Italian Opera will surmount the 
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temporary difficulties in which it is at present | baritone, one who occupies a place in the 
plunged. highest rank of artists ; but I must again repeat 

In the meantime the opera-house of the Rue | that the management of a theatre needs a 
Lepelletier was destroyed by fire, and M.. special aptitude, a particular gift. M. Victor 
Halanzier, being unable to find a suitable , Maurel has a magnificent voice, a most pre- 
theatre for the representation of French grand | possessing appearance, and a profound love for 
opera, proposed to me to alternate Italian and | his art; the idea of becoming an impresario 
French operas at the Salle Ventadour ; in this was encouraged by the Parisian public in their 
manner seven performances were given in a extreme desire for Italian Opera. 
week at the same theatre, M. Halanzier display-| A company of shareholders was formed with 
ing remarkable energy in his share of the | a considerable capital, the Théatre Lyrique, 
undertaking. Nothing would have pleased me | Place du Chatelet, was taken, and the subscrip- 
better than to continue this enterprise ; but the | tion for the first season exceeded 900,000 francs 
Government which had granted me an annual (£36,000). Madame Adler Devries, a former 


—_ 


subsidy of 100,000 francs (£4000) had reserved 
the right of examining my books; and the 
profit of 250,000 francs caused so much surprise, 
that, considering 150,000 francs sufficient profit 
for a director, the minister abolished the sub- 
sidy. The proprietor of the Ventadour Hall 
also, who had been very glad to let the building 
for 100,000 francs, as it had brought him nothing 
the year before, now demanded 50,000 francs 
more. 

The artists, for their part, claimed higher 
salaries ; and, on the whole, I decided to resign 
the management. They all forgot the story of 
Pharaoh’s seven fat and seven lean kine; they 
did not consider that seasons fluctuate, and 
that one prosperous year may be followed by 
several bad ones. I had reason to congratulate 
myself on the course I took, for none of my 
successors could long keep up the enterprise. 
M. Escudier, a very capable and experienced 
man, brought out some new operas ; and although 





he had the support of excellent artists, he ruined 

himself in three seasons, having lost the sum of | 
1,250,000 francs (£50,000). The first season, | 
which commenced in April 1876, was not with- | 


out promise of success. M. Escudier was | 


publisher of Verdi’s music, and had opened the 

hall with the intention of presenting his works, 

beginning with “ Aida.” 

The vé/es were distributed as follows:— 

Aida. Madame Teresina Stolz (a pupil of Verdi's), | 
whose rendering of the part has never-been | 
equalled. , 

Amneris. Mdlle. Maria Waldmann. 

La Prétresse. Mdlle. Armandi. 

Radamés. M. Angelo Masini, who ranks with 
Gayarré and Tamagno, as principal Euro- 

. pean tenor, and accepts no engagements for 

less than 5000 francs per night. 

Amonastro. M. Francesco Pandolphini. 

Ramphis. M. Paolo Medini. 

Le Roi. M. Edouard de Reszke. 

Verdi himself conducted the orchestra in the 
two first representations ; on the third occasion 
he was replaced by M. Muzzio, a musician of 
merit. The daily receipts exceeded 20,000 
francs, and the ten first performances produced 
187,077 francs. 

M. Escudier received no State subsidy, he 
believed he could do without it ; unfortunately 
Madame Teresina Stolz and M. Masini, who 
were content to receive 4000 francs per night, 
had other engagements which did not allow of 
their returning to Paris for the following season. 
“Aida” was reproduced under inferior con- 
ditions ; the opera woulg have been withdrawn | 
after the first representation, on account of its | 





| idol of the opera-going public, who had retired 


from the stage on:her marriage with Dr. Adler, 
returned to her career, in company with Gayarré, 
Victor Maurel, and the Reszke brothers. The 
receipts often ‘reached 25,000 francs in a single 
evening. Massenet’s “ Herodiade” was mounted 
with great care and artistic taste; nevertheless 
the fact remained that the expenses exceeded 
the receipts, so that instead of a profit at the 
end of the first season there was a loss of 
capital. 

For the second season the capital subscribed 
was only 256,000 francs. Even the undoubted 
talent of Mme. Sembrich did not \succeed, as 
M. Victor Maurel had hoped, in bringing back 
the subscribers, who, for some unaccountable 
reason, kept away from the theatre in the Place 
du Chatelet.. Victor Maurel fought bravely, 
and paid promptly, but his success in “ Ben 
Hamed,” the remarkable work of M. Dubois, 
could not save him from the final disaster 
which was the result of his inexperience... Thus 
once more did Italian Opera, indispensable as 
it would seem in a city like Paris, prove a 
failure, and these successive defeats naturally 
discourage those who would fain revive such 
an enterprise. No one can succeed who is not 
a judicious financial manager as well as a man 
of taste. It is to be hoped that sooner or later 
such an one may be found. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ITALIAN OPERA IN VIENNA — FERDINAND 
STRAKOSCH AT “THE APOLLO” AT ROME. 


IN Vienna, as in Paris, London, and New 
York, similar effects have been produced by the 
same caiise. Italian Opera has failed on ac- 
count of the extravagant salaries demanded by 
the artists. The public require the stars, and 
the stars, by their exactions, render managerial 
enterprise practically impossible. Here is a 


‘dilemma from which it is difficult to perceive 


any way of escape; and the consequence, for 
the ‘present at least, is the closing of Italian 
Opera in all these capitals. ‘The truth of this 
is evident in Vienna, where German Opera has 
taken the place of Italian, and under the 
management of M. Jahn, a consummate ad- 
ministrator as well as thorough musician, con- 
tinues to prosper. Besides the chief works of 
the German school, the same operas which 
were given in Italian are there presented by 
artists of the first rank, and the Austrian 
capital possesses singers at the Théatre Im- 


defective performance, but for the support of | périal who would do honour to any company. 
M. Nicolini, who had taken Masini’s place in| Among them— Mesdames Materna - Kupfer, 
the réle of Radamés—and who fully justified | Sucher, Bianchi, and Vogel; and Messrs. 
the confidence M. Escudier reposed in him. | Mierzwinski,~ Theodor Wachtel, Niemann, 
But, on pain of forfeiting 100,000 francs, M. Winkelmann, Reichmann, Scaria, Goétze, and 
Nicolini had to return to St. Petersburg, the | other artists of merit. 

presentations of “Aida” came to a close, In 1841 a contest raged between German 
and in 1878 the state of affairs obliged M. _and Italian Opera, in which the public took 
Escudier to abandon the direction. The last | an active part. Mesdames Lutzer, Hasselt- 
attempt to revive Ifalian Opera in Paris was | Bart; MM. Wild,. Erl, Schaber, Pischek, 
made by Victor Maurel, the distinguished Staudigl, Draxler, and Formes, supported the 








German party; M. Constantin Kreutzer, the 
author of A ight in Granada, conducted 
the orchestra, a position filled at this time by 
MM. Richter and Jahn, who, if equalled, cannot 
be surpassed. Mesdames Tadolini, Alboni, 
Viardot, Brambilla; MM. Donzelli, Moriani, 
Castelan, Ronconi, Coletti, Colini, Fraschini, 
Varesi, Mongini, Bettini, Gardoni, and Guaseo, 
rallied round the standard of Italian Opera. 
Donzelli, at seventy-five years of age, took the 
réle of Othello ; off the stage he could not walk 
without assistance, but before the footlights he 
seemed electrified with the vigour of a young 
man. The Court of Vienna gave much en- 
couragement to Italian Opera, and especially 
to Donizetti, who composed three operas abou 
this time, writing simultaneously on three 
desks in his study, the music of “Linda di 
Chamonni” for Vienna, and that of “Don 
Pasquale” and “Don Sebastian de Portugal” 
for the Italian Opera and the Grand Opera of 
Paris. 

In 1843 Verdi reinforced the Italian party 
with “ Nabuco,” and conducted the orchestra on 
its first representation, when Ronconi took the 
title ré/e. The triumph of this opera was com- 
plete, and the illustrious master received an 
ovation which he will never forget. 

I returned to Vienna in 1863 with Adelina 
Patti, who was heard for the first time in that 
city, under Merelli’s direction, but not in the 
Imperial Theatre, which was in the hands of 
the German company.. In two months Merelli 
made more than foo,ooo francs: it should be 
observed that he only paid Adelina Patti 2000 
francs (£80) per night. Several seasons fol- 
lowed, organized upon a new basis ; Mme. Patti 
and Mme. Nilsson played in turn, and M. Faure 
was equally applauded ; but, for reasons before 
indicated, Italian Opera was unable to escape 
the fate which seemed its destiny, and its regu- 
lar management ceased. ° 

In association with my brother Ferdinand 

at the Apollo Theatre in Rome, I made the 
most brilliant season (in 1884-85) that capital 
has witnessed for twenty-five years. Ferdinand 
Strakosch replaced Jaccovacci, who had reigned 
at the Apollo for forty years. Under his man- 
agement Mme. Barilli sang in the “Siege of 
Calais,” ‘which Donizetti wrote for her, and 
also Salvator Patti, whom she afterwards mar- 
ried, and became the mother of Amalia, Car- 
lotta, and Adelina Patti. Jaccovacci was much 
esteemed in Italy, because, contrary to the 
general practice, he always kept his promises 
to the artists, and paid their salaries regularly. 
He had a very original way of dging things: 
there was a tenor in his company who sang 
abominably false; instead of abruptly dismissing 
him, Jaccovacci invited him to a walk in the 
cemetery and the environs, and when the 
tenor went into ecstasies over the beauty 
of the monuments and of the country, — 
“Look well at them,” said Jaccovacci, “for you 
will not see them again—at lea:t not at my 
expense.” 
- After Jaccovacci’s death the theatre was badly 
managed, and my brother was called upon to 
rescue it from failure; with such -artists as 
Mmes. Donadio, Tarolla, Marie Durand, Kupfer, 
Osdlio, Kopka, and Duvivier, MM. Barbacini, 
Stagno, Cotogni, Maini, Engel, Bertini, Lorraine, 
Vaselli, he gave Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda,” Wagner's “Lohengrin,” and, for 
the first time in Italy, “Lackmé” by Delibes. 
The orchestra was conducted by M. Mascheroni. 
I had organized a company of artists who, 
though full of ability, did not insist on preten- 
sions so great as to ruin any enterprise. Dur- 
ing the whole season the Apollo Theatre was 
the fashionable resort, and at its close Ferdinand 
received a public ovation. 
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Stanzad for Music. 


| 

The sky ts red around for miles, | 
And fiery glows the sea ; 

So can my lady’s rosy smiles | 
Wake up a glow in me. | 


é 
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before his excited vision, but an artist, thought- 
ful, experienced, and proved ; and if he is suf- 
ficiently dissatisfied to complain that he finds 
the tenors and basses with notes before them, 
and the sopranos in extravagant Parisian 
toilettes, singing the music of his “ Moses,” is 
an incongruity—and who, taking the composer’s 
standpoint of view, will question that it is one?— 
then certainly, if the proper spirit still exists in 


| the art world, he should be in a position to find 


See, far and wiae the generous sky | 
Has flung tts crimson light; 
So, lady, thou canst glorify 
This heart, and make it bright. 


The sunset shines on, glowing pure, 
Tho’ dyeing earth and sea ; 

"Twill not affect thee, love, be sure, 
One little smile to me! 


And when the night shall cloud this spot, 
The sunset glory o'er, 

That smile shall never be forgot, \ 
But light me evermore! 


Then, lady fair, one rosy smile! 
It takes not aught from thee ; 
The sky is red for many a mile, 
O, throw thy light on me! 
CYFRINACH. 





Ssacred Opera 


verdud Oratorio. 


—_~, Oo oe 


N reading the many, and for the most | 

O part very interesting, critiques, articles, | 

and érochures written upon this subject 

since Rubinstein’s letter on ‘“ Geist- 

liche Oper” appeared in the Signade for June 

1882, the first idea that comes to the mind is | 

one of astonishment, and the first question that | 

occurs to us to ask—identical with that very | 

simple and pertinent one of John Stuart Mill, | 

asked over a like subject, that of classics and 
modern languages—is, “‘ Why not both?” 

It was a question asked then by Mill with a | 
naive, assumed surprise that was charming, and | 
in the present instance is a question peculiarly | 
adaptable, the very fact of the controversy exist- 
ing at all showing the absolute necessity in the art | 
world of both sacred opera and oratorio ; for in 
art, as in religion, perfect freedom should exist | 
for all ; and because a certain well-known critic | 
finds that “ the religious feeling which it should | 
be the aim of all oratorios to glorify becomes | 
lessened by association with the stage and its 
surroundings,” and Rubinstein warmly protests | 
against the absurdity of oratorio in its present | 
form, finding that tenors and basses singing the | 
“Elijah” of Mendelssohn in modern evening | 
dress are a ludicrous incongruity, it does not | 
follow that either are right ; instead, it simply | 
shows a difference of taste, two phases of opinion | 
impossible to reconcile, and two phases of 
opinion both of which are in themselves 
accurate, just, and reasonable. 

That sacred opera should ever supplant | 
oratorio is of course absurd ; but it is also none | 
the less absurd that oratorio should leave no | 
place in the field for sacred opera, and conse- 
quently what the art world has to judge is not, 
how much better or worse sacred opera is as 
opposed to oratorio, but how far sacred opera 
in itself is good, and how far the reasons and 
objections against it are just or absurd. 

The mere fact that Rubinstein finds it good 
is in itself much, for Rubinstein is neither an 
apprentice to his art, nor a young enthusiast 
with clouds of wild schemes and fancies floating 








for his ideas a liberal and fitting representation, 
for his music, as he would wish to give it, a 
proper hearing, and for botha fair and impartial 
judgment ; arid till the composer is given this, 
any just verdict passed on his idea is clearly 
impossible. 

In the present day oratorios are things 
accepted—the master minds of art have found 


| them good ; and what a Bach, a Handel, or a 


Mendelssohn have found good can be but good. 


| At the same time, however, it must not be for- 
| gotten in what times and for what-peoples these 
composers created their masterpieces; and 


although we certainly know Bach, Handel, and 
Mendelssohn found oratorio good, yet who can 
say, were they but amongst us to-day, but that 
they might have found sacred opera better ? 

Concerning Handel, we have incontestable 
proof of his leaning towards sacred opera, inas- 
much as the score of his first great oratorio, 
“Esther,” is divided into scenes and acts like 
an ordinary opera, a fact that speaks for itself ; 
for neither his early Passion Oratorio, nor those 
of Bach, are so divided, and it would be absurd 
to conclude it was without aim or design, but 
from some caprice of themoment. Handel did 
so, especially as we have certain proof no other 
composer was so matter-of-fact in all things, 
and so little given to unreasoning impulse in 
anything connected with his art. Therefore, . 
that the score of “ Esther” should be so divided 
shows plainly either that he wrote his work with 
the hope of seeing it on the stage in his own 
time, or, with that strange foresight so often 
afforded to genius, he foresaw the time when. 
sacred opera, if it did not supersede oratorio, 
would certainly succeed it. 

It might perhaps. be asked, how, if this were 
the case, did the composer treat two profane 
subjects, his “Semele” and “ Hercules,” as 
oratorios, and not operas, if his leaning was 
towards the dramatic, not the lyric? This, how- 
ever, is very easily explained. 

Both “ Semele” and “ Hercules” were written 
when his success as an oratorio composer was 
firmly and grandly established, and zof till he 
had spent the best years of his life, and the 


entire of his own private means, in‘a fruitless 


and unfortunate, although desperately deter-. 
mined fight, against-fate and fortune, in trying 
to achieve success as an operatic composer. 
From his first residence in England till 1740, 
he wrote nothing but operas,—some forty in 
number, — during which time he never once 
seems to have given any special thought to 
oratorio; and it is a notorious and quite 
accepted fact that it was only when completely 
baffled and disappointed he sought in oratorio 
a scope for his genius, which should not lead to 
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The first oratorio produced was “Esther” 
and the mere fact of Handel having the temerity 
to divide it into acts and scenes is something 
which in his day was truly remarkable, the ide, 
of sacred opera being one quite impossible. 

Let us, for instance, in imagination present 
the idea to those worthy Lutheran Church 
| elders who censured John Sebastian Bach for 
| his elaborate chora/es that disturbed the deyo. 

tions of the congregation, and with little diff- 
| culty we can imagine their pious horror. And 
as.to Handel himself, although he had a power. 
| ful friend in the Duke of Chandos, Queen Anne, 
her successor (when they had settled their little 
grievance satisfactorily through that famous 
water-party on the Thames), and the large 
majority of the most prominent members of the 
aristocracy, yet even supposing the law allowed 
the production of a sacred opera, it is impossible 
to suppose that Protestant England would have 
tolerated anything to them so obscene as the 
Messiah” on the stage, whilst it is ever to be 
doubted that Mendelssohn, with all his fascinat- 
ing personality, his powerful persuasion, and his 
beautiful music, could yet have found half-a- 
dozen amongst his most rampant admirers to 
countenance any idea so questionable as sacred 
opera. 

“ Sacred subjects in a theatre, how horrible 
would have been the universal exclamation 
greeting him on all sides; and even to-day, 
‘although in the half-century that has passed we 
have made rapid strides in liberality of thought 
and opinion, there may possibly be some who 
would find the idea of sacred opera a hard nut 
to crack, owing of course to the wretchedly 
illogical mistake constantly made by all classes, 
of seeing in the effect the agent, and confusing 
the acted upon and the acting as one and the 
self-same thing. 

The ill favour in which the stage is held in 
the present day by the large majority is, if one 
examines the question calmly, something sur- 
prising, and also truly deplorable. 

The great moral school of the people, of the 
intellectual classes and the aristocracy, is un- 
doubtedly the theatre, for nowhere else are the 
human emotions more worked upon than there, 
and in no other place is there so admirable an 
opportunity of showing the extremes of vice and 
virtue, and the inevitable results following 
certain consequences. 

No people understood this better than the 
Greeks, the professed aim of their theatres 
being for such a purpose solely, till in the 
brilliant age of Pericles they allowed this idea 
to escape them, and permitted the comedies 
of that most brilliant and caustic of wniters, 
Aristophanes, to take the place of the grave and 
terrible tragedies of Sophocles, with their great 
and impressive moral lessons. 








7 


of the people of Athens is best shown by the 
fact, that the disfavour which sentenced so un- 
justly the greatest philosopher of his own or any 
other time, the profoundly noble Socrates, has 
been proved to have been first sown in the 
minds of the people by the witty mockers of the 
theatres who, with reckless audacity, turned all 





disappointment, and a means to an end which 
was no higher than the retrievement of his lost 
fottune and his popularity as a composer. 
The season was Lent. Opera- houses were 
closed, and the public, a large one, wanted 
suitable amusement. The speculation of ora- 
torio occurred to Handel, and was within his 
grasp, inasmuch as the expenses of stage 
scenery, dresses, etc., had not to be considered. 
His venture succeeded ; and from this first suc- 
cess Handel, with the characteristic prudence | 
of his nation, turned from the composition of | 
opera to that of oratorio. 





subjects and all men into ridicule ; Socrates, 
course, with his persistent censure of folly, his 
grave drusguerie tinged with a soupcon of com 
tempt keen as it was calm, his persistent 
reproval of the golden youth of Athens, his 
worship of the gods and his ugliness, being 4 
special and most telling butt for their sarcasm 

Before his judges heard his defence they 
knew him, or rather thought they did, through 
the “Clouds” of Aristophanes, judging him 
accordingly with that result which has cat 
all posterity to puzzle over, to denounce, 
deplore. 


What an effect the theatres had on the minds | 
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But we have not to go to Athens, nor yet to 
Rome, to prove how powerful an influence the 
theatres have on the morals of the people. 
In Paris the plays of Beaumarchais were the 
first incentives to the Revolution. The people 
in secret and in their hearts cursed the aristo- 
cracy, but fear kept them: silent, and timidity 
restrained their wrath till Beaumarchais, in his 
Marriage de Figaro, first taught them how to 
murmur and retort; afterwards, of course, all 
else came easy. = 

Even in England, although we are an acknow- 
iedged phlegmatic people, the most sublime 
tragedy ever written, moe every line is full of 
music, and every idea full of poetry,.Talfourd’s 
“Jon,” was yet prohibited from representation 
because of some sentiments against kingly 
power, too strong for the taste of the Lord 
Chamberlain, who judged it ;—a fact which, in 
its acknowledgment of a supposed or probable 
result consequent on the worked upon feelings 
of an audience, speaks volumes. 

The unbounded influence, therefore, the 
theatres exercise on the minds of the people 
has been well proved in all ages ; but few have 
realized how. subtle that. influence can be for 
good, and moralists have blindly failed to 
understand how powerful an ally they have at 
all times scornfylly overlooked. 

The mere fact of the professed aim of the 
theatre’s being 4dovy, not ayeadcr, it stands to 
reason that a moral truth coming from a place 
least suspected is most startling, and in nine 
cases out of ten, a moral truth, to be convincing, 
must be startling. 

The great objection of sacred opera or 


oratorio becoming lowered by the stage and its. 


surroundings seems to us chimerical, for the 
sacred opera or oratorio, not having in itself the 
strength to resist all such fears, is surely a poor 
thing; whilst, so far as history proves, the 
production of sacred subjects in a theatre would 
certainly be a vast moral benefit, almost infinite 
in its results, 

Accounts reach us from time to time of the 
scenes at Oberammergau, and the effect these 
simple and rude representations have on the 
feelings and the minds of not only the illiterate 
and the simple, but the most intellectual. Of 
course the right material in such cases must be 
forthcoming, but even so in this age of science 
and scepticism when some of our most learned 
men exultantly prophesy the downfall of Chris- 
tianity, leading scores of the young minds of 
England from the faith of their fathers, what 
better antidote against such insidious, false, 
and lamentably brilliant teaching exists or can 
exist than the representation on a proper stage 
of such unexampled heroism, martyrdom, and 
simple faith as that which, we find amongst 
that little band of illiterate, unknown persons 
who followed in Nazareth and Galilee Christ 
the Son of God ? 

The earnest, poetic, and simple lines of a Saul, 
a Peter, or a John, all of them martyrs through 
their faith, could not fail to impress even the 
most unthinking, and what better or what 
nobler examples have we? Of course our 
scientific brethren believe they do humanity a 
service in destroying a creed many find too 
stringent ; but “ that strong natural tendency 
fighting with and resenting reason,” that Aris- 
totle assures us exists in man, how is it to be 
fought with, if all that is moral in most men, 
the training of their ideas through religion, is 
denied them? That a man can be a moral man 
and a noble one without religion is naturally 
tue, if he has philosophy, but such men are 
fare, and philosophy is an esoteric doctrine 
that the vast majority cannot and would not if 
they could grasp, and therefore it is for this 
vast mass of humanity that the theatres can do 





so much, that portion which is never reached 
by the pulpit nor the tract. 

“The most beautiful book in the world, the 
most sublime, and the one which before all I 
prize, is. the Bible,” said Rubinstein to me 
lately ; and how true is this saying of the great 
composer! And if, instead of the hashed-up 
version of modern French novels, disgusting in 
their morality, trashy, weak, morbid, we had 


instead, in our theatres, some of those noble 


lessons this Book gives us, some portion of 
those grand, grave figures, human in their 
weakness and often vicious in their vices, but 


' still—unlike .the miserable, frail mortals of 


modern civilisation—having their consciences, 
who can say otherwise than that we should be 
the better for their study ? 

Schopenhauer tells us that the hearing of a 
great musical work is a veritable “bath of the 
spirit, which washes all that is unclean, all 
that is little, all that is bad away;” also that 
“no art works so deeply on man as music ;” 
wed then to music the poetically beautiful 
teaching of the Bible, and present it on the 
stage. 

Can any doubt the vast moral benefit accru- 
ing to society thereby ?—a_benefit that, awaits 
us any day in Rubinstein’s idea of Sacred 
Opera. 

ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 





S%eetfioven’s Dianoforte 
Sonatas, 
(Continued.) 


N everything relating to form there is a 
marked difference between Beethoven and 
his predecessors Haydn and Mozart : over 
the latter, form held paramount sway ; 

whereas Beethoven left matter to determine 
form. The teason why this was so is obvious. 
Emanuel Bach and others laid the foundations 
of the sonata, and on these Haydn and Mozart 
raised the structure. They were builders: 
Beethoven dwelt in the house erected by their 
hands. To them form was, then, an essential 
point; but the form once firmly established, 
Beethoven could venture to enlarge and modify. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the sonata form yielded to the mighty thoughts 
and ambitious plans of the composer. Let us 
take one or two examples. Haydn and Mozart, 
as a rule, heralded the approach of the second 
subject in the exposition section by firm chords 
on the dominant of the dominant in a major 
key, or on the dominant of the relative major 
in a minor one. If they wanted to pass from 
C to G, for instance, this was the general 
formula— 


Seen 


modified, of course, according to the time of the 
piece. 





As a rule, we have said : for there are notable 


exceptions even in theit works. This formal 
mode of procedure soon became distasteful to 
Beethoven. He sought to mask the approach 
by some unexpected modulation, or by some 
theme of interest which, connecting first and 
second subjects, welded them, as'it were, into 
one whole. As examiples of the first method, see 
how in the Allegro of the Sonatain F (Op. to, 
No. 2) he passes ‘to. the’key, of C through that 
of the mediant of C’; and in the Appassionata 











from F minor to its relative major by means of 
an enharmonic modulation : 


~-~ ~~ | 


+e— 


for the E natural must be thought of as F flat, 
a dominant minor 9th falling to the E flat. Of 
the second method we would point to the exposi- 
tion of the opening movement of the “ Pastorale” 
(Op. 28) : one would scarcely like to parcel out 
this magic whole into parts. 

But the great change effected by Beethoven 
in the exposition section is felt, not in any one 
point, but in the unity which pervades the 
whole. One bar seems to grow out of another, 
or frequently all out of one primitive germ. To 
illustrate this without occupying too much space 
is no easy matter. Let us, however, examine 
one movement, and let it serve as a sample of 
Beethoven’s method of evolution. And let us 
be careful to note that it was; to a large extent, 
an unconscious,,mental process, the prompting 
of genius, not the result of calculation or design. 

In the opehing movement of the Appassionata 
(Op. 57) the principal theme commences thus— 




















Now, during the whole of the exposition section, 
we never: lose sight of these two ideas. Con- 
trast was one of Beethoven’s strong points, and 
his second subject in A flat differs widely in 
character from the first quoted above ; and yet 
there is close relationship between them. The 
same rhythm is employed in both, and the 
second opens with a progression of notes 
borrowed from the first. The change of key 
and the nature of the accompaniment give to 
the notes new colour and new meaning. But 
the mystic phrase 





is also the germ whence springs the passionate 
phrase in A flat minor beginning 


——~ 


And the “ fate” figure—as we may indeed call it, 


for does it not point to the C minor symphony ? 
—-whether in its repeated notes, or in its fall of 
a minor 2nd, is the parent stem from which 
spring the repeated E’s after the modulation to 
A flat, and the phrase later on 

cnsideaieiieenemiainihathintaes 








(Conclusion next month.) 





THE young candidates for examination upon the 
violin at the Conservatoire, whose enthusiasm is 
stopped by the fear of disturbing their neighbours, 
had better try the following recipe, which we lately 
remarked in an American journal :—'‘‘ Soap your 
bow, and bathe the strings two or three times a day 
in sweet oil; you can then pass the night if you wish 
in playing fantasias without any fear of awakening 
your neighbours.” 
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y ExeRoes of fe 


Handel efedfival. 


HE echoes of the Handel Festival yet | 
linger in our ears, even as the imposing | 


sight of its serried ranks of players and 
singers and listeners still rises before 
our inward vision. Nowhere but in the Crystal 
Palace would such sight and sound be possible, 


nor in any other country could such a gathering | 


be made. From all parts of the kingdom come 


the performers, and the listeners from a still | 


wider range; for it has become a national 
festival, unique, world-renowned. Handel’s 
oratorios, especially “The Messiah” and “Israel 
in Egypt,” stand alone and unapproachable for 
massive grandeur and stupendous choral effects. 
They are steeped in the spirit of the Old and 
New Testaments, which they illustrate ; and 
they are full of the fiery impulse of their rapid 
composition, like the rugged’prophets of old, who 
flung forth their unstudied and uncom- 
promising message. Never were these 
gigantic works given in a style so nearly 
approaching perfection as at the Festival 

of 1888. 


The Rehearsal. 


The Rehearsal Day, Friday, June 22, 
was well attended; it is to many even 
more attractive than the Selection Day, 
as a greater number of choral works 
are introduced than is possible on the 
Wednesday performance. One solo, in- 
deed, was given which was not included 
in the subsequent programmes, namely, 
‘Angels ever bright and fair,” beautifully 
sung by Madame Valleria. 


First Day of the Festival--“ The 
Messiah.” 


Monday was crowned by the rarity of 
summer weather. Those who joined in 
the Sydenham Festival will not forget 
the wonderful coup @ai/, when, in homage 
to the noble life so recently passed away 
in Germany, the whole assembly rose at 
the first note of the Dead March in 
“Saul.” The National Anthem and the 
Hallelujah Chorus were also received 
upstanding, both of them memorable 
experiences. At the representation of 
“The Messiah” the audience numbered 
22,522; the chorus 3350, and the orchestra 
505. The sopranos and altos occupied the 
central space around the organ, and the 
ladies’ light dresses with their fluttering 
fans and music-books looked like an immense 
cloud of butterflies in the distance. The great 
symmetrical curves of the wings were crowded 


with tenors and basses, and filled the onlooker | 


with admiration at the unanimity achieved by 
such an assembly of singers. The mighty 
chorus, “ For unto us,” kindled a deep emotion 
in the hearers, as the various parts worked 
up to the tremendous outburst of “ Wonder- 
ful,” “Counsellor.” The precision of those 
thousands of voices in florid passages; the 
stately progression of the noble choruses one 
after the other; the perfect sway maintained by 
Mr. Manns, who adds to his laurels year by 
year, none can realize but those who were fortu- 
nate enough to be present in the transept of the 
Crystal Palace during one or all of the Festival 
days. Certain phrases, such as “ But the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all,” “ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” “ Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates,” “The kingdoms of this world,” were 
brought out with extraordinary power and dis- 
tinctness, like a thunder voice. 


| from the performers. 


The voices of the soloists were sufficiently 
well heard in the wide area to produce 
hearty applause; the band and chorus were 
|in themselves a very large and appreciative 
_ audience. Mesdames Albani and Patey, Mr. 
| Lloyd and Mr. Santley, sang in their usual 
earnest and splendid style; and the noble, 
familiar music could not have been better 


pianissimo ending of which, on the words 
“them which sleep” was so perfectly articu- 
| lated that it is said to have been audible in 
| the topmost gallery. Madame Patey almost 
equalled the late Madame Sainton Dolby in 
her rendering of “He was despised,” and the 
two voices combined or alternated in “ He shall 
feed) His flock” were peculiarly beautiful. Mr. 
Lloyd’s “Thou shalt break them” reminded 


some of us of Sims Reeves’ best days ; and Mr. | 


Santley covered himself with glory in “* Why do 
the nations.” 
efforts, the great feature of the occasion was 
the high standard of excellence that was 





MR. AUGUST MANNS. 


| attained. Each movement was in perfect har- 


| mony with the whole. ’ 


The Palace was a remarkable sight afterwards, 
when all the ordered masses broke up and mixed 
in what. seemed inextricable confusion, and 
would have been so in any ordinary building ; 
but the Palace is unique. 


Wednesday—Selection Day. 


The Selection Day was chiefly delightful to 
those whose seats were within a certain distance 
The weather was gloomy, 
and the attendance not quite so large. An 
excellent selection was given, including sixteen 
novelties to Festival programmes. There were 
only ten choruses, but among them were “ He 
comes,” from “Esther;” ‘O first created 
beam,” from “Samson;” the ‘ Calumny” 
chorus from “ Alexander Balus ;” and “ See, 
the conquering hero comes,” from “ Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” which, with its preceding trio, was par- 
ticularly bright and inspiriting. 

Madame Nordica achieved a brilliant success 





rendered. Madame Albani principally excelled 
in “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” the | 


But although we select these | 


cat s —te 
in “So shall the lute and harp rejoice,” from 
“Judas ;” and “Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” 
from “ Acis and Galatea.” 


Friday— Israel in Egypt” 


The third and last day of the Festival was 
pre-eminently the choral triumph. The choruses 
are not only massive and dramatic, but often 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous for such an 
army of voices. There was a slight wavering in 
one or two passages, but Mr. Manns’ leading is 
so firm and wise that they righted almost imme. 


and tone, and the phrases flung out across the 
orchestra from one choir to another were heard 
as distinctly as though uttered by one mighty 
voice. For instance, ‘‘ The horse and his rider 
hath He thrown in the sea,” and “They sank to 
| the bottom like a stone,” “The waters were 
congealed in the depths of the sea.” The fire 
and fury of the “Hailstone” chorus was elec. 
trical, and Mr. Manns could not refuse the 
imperative encore. 

Although it was pre-eminently the day for the 
rank and file of the vocal army, yet the 
solos must not be overlooked. 

Madame Patey was deservedly ap- 
plauded for her singing of “Thou shalt 
bring them in,” Madame Valleria for 
the songs of Miriam, and Miss Annie 
Marriott for “Thou didst blow with Thy 

. wind.” Mr. Lloyd roused his hearers to 
such enthusiastic and prolonged applause 
in “Thou didst break them,” that Mr. 
Manns could not wait for it to cease, and 
the cheering continued during several 
bars of the next number. Mr. Bridson 
and Mr. Brereton were most successful 
in “The Lord is a man of war,” and Mr. 
Eyre, the Crystal Palace organist, did 
good service throughout the Festival. 


Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. Gladstone, who sat in the Royal 
box with his wife and friends, was made 
the; subject of an extraordinary demon- 
stration. It appeared to commence in 
the orchestra, when they rose for the forty 
minutes’ interval ; it was natural that the 
members of country choirs, who were 
there in considerable force, should recog- 
nise and take the opportunity of doing 
honour to a great statesman, about the 
best loved and best hated man in the 
United Kingdom. Those who did not 
approve might well have kept silence; 
but no. Ladies hissed steadily, men 
groaned and hooted, whereat the Glad- 
stonians cheered the more lustily, anda 

| perfect storm of demonstration raged till the 
| orchestra was empty and Mr. Gladstone himself 
| retired. As audience and performers reassem- 
| bled, the tumult-began afresh, until Mr. Eyre 
| drowned it in the pealing strains of the organ. 


Mr, August Manns. 


When the oratorio was over, and the last 
strains of the National Anthem had ceased, 
there was an universal ovation for Mr. Manns, 
and well does he deserve it on all occasions. 
To many, Mr. Manns and his band constitute 
the chief attraction of the Crystal Palace ; indeed, 
it seems impossible that the Palace should ever 
lose its hold on the public ‘while he is there. 
We once heard Joachim say of Mr. Manns’ 
band, ‘“‘ They play as one man/” Some of us 
remember him in his early days, when his hair 
was raven black, and he led as well as cone 
ducted. That was more than thirty years ag0: 
his hair is grey, and here he is yet, a living 
lesson of many virtues besides music. We may 
well end with a sincere tribute of thanks t0 
Mr. Manns, one of our very first exponents 
orchestral music. 





diately. The basses were magnificent in strength | 
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AITING for a train at Snow Hill one 
Thursday evening, soon after nine 
o’clock, and seeing an unusual crowd of 
persons with pamphlets in their hands, 

we asked a porter if he knew the reason, and he 
replied, “Oh yes; it’s concert night at the City. 
Temple.” Inquiring further, we found that 
weekly concerts are given in/Dr. Parker’s spa- 
cious “Temple,” and resolved to attend one, and 
see for ourselves what sort of audiences they 
attracted, and what class of music was given. 
Policemen stood at the portals of the Temple 
and directed us to pay a penny for a programme 
fom a lad standing by, which would admit us to 
the concert. Entering, we found the building 
yell tilled, though not crowded, and were at once 
struck with the unusually even proportion of men 
andwomen. Theylooked comfortable, cheerful, 
and expectant ; and we were not mistaken in 
our first impression that they were principally 
persons engaged in city houses, shops, and 
warehouses, and well-to-do working people from 
all parts of London. For the: time the City 
Temple was a concert-room. Dr. Parker’s rather 
brilliant pulpit was half-hidden by a red platform, 
on which stood a Brinsmead grand pianoforte ; 
the pulpit, indeed, looked like a handsome 
threefold screen for the convenience of the 
artists. Most Londoners, and many provincials, 
know Dr. Parker’s Temple: its gallery, with 
seats rising at a steep incline, so that all can see 
and be seen ; its fine organ, its prosperous and 
brilliant appearance generally... On Sundays its 
aspect is, doubtless, like other congregations, 
friendly and intimate, but on this occasion there 
was no thread of connection or. custom linking 
the groups together. We studied our penny 
programme in the interval after the opening 
piece, played with confidence by a young lady. 
It was, in fact, a compilation entitled “ News 
and Notes,” with a naturally strong flavour of 
the Doctor ;—articles by Dr. Parker and others, 
pithy extracts from his last sermon, hymns to 
be sung next Sunday, and sundry advertise- 
ments,—the programme proper being a donne 
bouche in the middle. We. found the words of 
the songs were chiefly of the plaintive and 
pathetic order, with a slight dash of the senti- 
mental and even of the comic, set to music by 
Pinsuti, Hope Temple, Roeckel, Piccolomini, 
Diehl, Loder, Blumenthal. The singing was fair, 
upon the whole, the voices being far’ above the 
average of drawing-room, or what may be 
termed volunteer singing. The efforts of the 
utisteswere most cordially received, the applause 
being always hearty and sometimes enthusiastic. 
Recalls were frequent, though the programme 
tated that no encores were allowed.’ Nothing 
came amiss to this amiable audience,—quaint 


reminiscences of lovely ladies in the garden | 


fa “moated grange;” tender and mournful 
memories of lovers who had sailed away and 
been drowned at sea; fancies concerning the 
maginary “heart of the deep big Ben” (sym- 
Phony, “Ben’s” well-known chimes); love ditties 
where “Vaucluse” rhymes with “dews” and 
yews” and “hues” in the praise of“ Felise ;” 
the sombre and profound gravity of the “Diver” 
walking” and “ sleeping alone in the depths of 
the sea;? the stirring strains of “My Queen,” or 
‘mildly audacious trick of a damsel perplexed 
wi many suitors to resolve the question which 

take. But the song which excited the 
. to the point of clamorously demanding 
": forbidden encore, was a ballad of “ Leap 







childish primers, “Thirty 
days hath September, 
April, June, aad Novem- 
ber,” etc. Next to this 
fascinating impertinence 
in warmth of reception 
was the ever welcome 
“ Lost Chord,” exceed- 
ingly well played on 
the cornet, with organ 
accompaniment. 

We learn that the 
artistes are generally 
paid small fees, though 
occasionally their ser- 
vices are given. One - 
young girl of simple, un- 
pretending appearance 
took no notice of the 
clapping public, but sat 
down before the piano, 
and soon gave us to 
understand that we must. 
possess our souls in 
patience till she had 
finished trifling with 
Mendelssohn’s “Andante 
and Rondo Capriccioso;” 
under her fingers it was 
feebly capricious and. 
nothing more. When: har i0) 
she had departed, a door opened near the 
organ in 'the great semi-circular gallery almost 
behind the pulpit ; a gentleman took his stand 
precisely in the middle of the front pew, and, 
like. little David Copperfield’s pocket - hand- 
kerchief spread out to dry on the back of 
Barkis’s horse, ‘remarkably small” he ‘ «>ked 
under those circumstances.” He had an exceed- 
ingly good voice, but an equally bad style. 


space — and She,-too, possessed admirable 
natural . qualifications,’ insufficiently trained. 
The organ accompaniment was too heavy for 
her song, “‘ Heaven and Earth,” by Ciro Pinsuti 
(a very fair song, by the way). 

A basso profondo next essayed Gounod’s 
beautiful air, “ There is a green hill.” This was 


the organist unable to expand and contract the 
accompaniment accordingly. . but 

The next singer was possessed of a voice 
ranging from deep contralto to high soprano, 
and ought to be taken in hand by a proper 
teacher, who would cure her of queer tricks of 
manner. and pronunciation. The eyes were 
opened and closed like those of a superior wax 
doll ; and every 7 was given as shrid/est ce. The 
song was a very. good one’by Michael Watson. 

Then again appeared the misguided maiden, 
who, in the teeth of recitals many, ventured to 
attack Mendelssohn and Beethoven, regardless 
of criticism.: The noble allegro in the favourite 
Waldstein sonata was barely recognisable, and 
sounded trivial and tedious. . 5 

The entrance fee being only one penny, we 
were not surprised to find that a collection was 
to be made from pew to pew. Mr. Minshall, 
the well-known organist at the Temple, made 
a speech previous to the collection—a good deal 
of which was inaudible to us near the lower end 
of the building. We caught something about 
cricket, and also about a select audience, and a 
silver collection; but we saw a good deal of 
copper in the box which passed through our 
hands ; and it may well be imagined that the 
expenses are not covered in this way. Any 
deficiency is made good out of the church funds. 
Over 230 concerts have been held, and it is 
estimated that more than 500,000 persons have 


- A lady next stood alone in that wide field of | 


a very painful affair, the singer having decided | 
opinions of his. own concerning time, etc., and | 





editions of the old, old story, going on among 
the young ones; some brightening up of dull 


faces, and noddings of grey old heads. The 
burst of fun over leap year proceedings not- 
withstanding, it is evident that the songs which 
speak to the heart are the most universally 
loved. Beethoven and Chopin command re- 
spectful attention, and, if rendered we//, would 
| take root in these gatherings. Here is an 
opportunity for kindly amateurs, as well as 
professionals, to do right good work; and we 
hope some of them may be induced by this 
article to go and offer their services to Mr. 
Minshall. Music flows everywhere like .the 
air we breathe, and who shall calculate its 
beneficent effects? It will often enter hearts 
resolutely sealed against every other well-meant 
effort ; and we heartily wish all success to the 
Thursday evening concerts at the City Temple. 











THE CARILLONS OF HOLLAND.—Those carillons, 
capable ‘of being manipulated from huge keyboards 
so as to play even pianoforte scores of Bach and 
| Handel, were chiefly cast in the classic age, of bell- 
| founding, from 1550 to 1570, ‘The Belgians alone 
| have treated their well-stored belfries as cdtossal 
musical instruments. They have aimed at producing 
| musical successions of bell notes on an immense scale, 


| and they have handed down to their successors the 


| art of casting bells in tune with themselves and ap- 
| proximately in tune with each other. The Belgian 
| bell aims at yielding one clear fundamental note and 
| a subordinate third, fifth, and octave. The bell is 
| thus in tune with itself,—it is a chord. The Belgian 
' bells (as far as it is possible to cast ‘bells in tune) are 
| tuned in. semitones up to three’ and four octaves. 
| Severin van Aerschodot fully inherited the art, and 

his bells are some of the finest now hanging in the 

old Belgian towers, for he was largely occupied in 
| replacing cracked and worn-out bells of the sixteenth - 
and seventeenth centuries. We own two of his caril- 
lons in England—one ordered by the Duke of West- 
minster for Eaton Hall, and another, somewhat 
heavier, hanging in Dorchester Church tower. The 
| Americans are fully alive to the merits of Belgian bells, 
and I lately visited a very fine suite of Severin van 
Aerschodot’s bells in a church at Philadelphia. A 
carillon ordered for a church in Sussex was lying in 
Severin’s afeliers waiting to be tuned at the time of his 
death. The last bell he was able to attend to per- 











‘r,” incorporating the old lines from the 








been entertained thereby. We saw some new 





sonally was one that he cast for me. It weighed 
about § cwt.—Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
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No. VIIIL—CHICHESTER. 
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CO iemion Cathedral has no pre- 
tensions to a place in the front rank 
of our English cathedrals, being of 

small dimensions, and, as far as the 
exterior is concerned, almost entirely devoid 
of ornament. It is, however, of good propor- | 
tions, and contains several features which are | 
of interest to the architect and antiquary from | 
the fact of their being unusual, if not entirely | 
unique. 

The South Saxon see was originally founded — 
by Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, upon Selsey, | 
or Seal’s Island, in the year 680. It was not | 
till 1070 that Stigand, chaplain to the Con- 
queror, being appointed Bishop of Selsey, 
removed the see from that place to Chichester, 
for the sake of better security in those unsettled 
times. Stigand intended to build a cathedral 
at Chichester, for which he made plans, but | 
found it impossible to raise the money for his 
purpose. At last, in 1108, thanks to the 
liberality of Henry I., Bishop Ralph was able 
to begin a cathedral according to Stigand’s 
designs. Unfortunately, this church was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1114. 

Nothing daunted, Ralph began a second 
cathedral, which was completed in 1148. In 
1187, it again suffered from fire, the whole of | 
the roof being destroyed. The building was 
then restored and enlarged by Bishop Seffrid II., 
who, as Fuller says, “ bestowed the cloth and 
making on the church, whilst Bishop Sherborne 
gave the trimming and best lace thereto, in the 
reign of Henry VII.” 

The chief additions made by succeeding | 
bishops were the two outer aisles of the nave 
by Bishop Neville (1223), the Lady Chapel by 
Bishop de St. Leofard (1288), and the tower | 
and spire, which date from the end of the | 
fourteenth century. The spire is said to have | 
been originally built in imitation of Salisbury | 
spire, and although not so high, is held to be | 
of “ better proportion to the building it crowns, 
and of more pleasing outline.” For centuries | 
both tower and spire gave incessant anxicty to 
the authorities of the cathedral. It appears 
that in the first instance the tower was built 
upon piers of very insufficient strength, and 
to this was added a stone spire. The ancient 
documents of the cathedral prove how anxiously 
the spire was examined after every great storm 
of wind. In the last century Sir Christopher 
Wren rebuilt the upper part of the spire, and | 
“fixed therein a pendulum stage, to counteract | 
the effects of the south and south-west gales of | 
wind which act with considerable power against | 
it.” 

This ingenious contrivance was believed to 
have made matters safe, until the extensive 
restorations which took place in 1860. Then 
upon the removal of the organ gallery, the | 
frightfully ruinous condition of the principal | 
supports of the tower was disclosed. Although 
it was believed that there was no cause for 
immediate alarm, still no time was lost in 
repairing as far as possible the weak parts of 
the piers. In November 1860, however, it was 
found that there was a serious source of danger, 
since, instead of the old works being strength- 
ened by the new, the sinking of the old rubble 
caused a settlement in the masonry. The 
repairs were now carried on at all possible 
speed, and the workmen exerted themselves 
with enthusiasm in the cause. But all was in 
vain. 








The services were performed for the 


last time in the cathedral on February 17, 
1861. 

“On the Wednesday following, crushed 
mortar began to pour from fissures more than 
a century old; flakes of facing stone fell ; and 
the braces began to bend; still Busby (the 
contractor) and his men worked on, at peril of 
life and limb. On that day they laboured till 
three hours and a half past midnight, notwith- 
standing a violent storm of wind which arose 
in the evening and beat on the north-east side 
of the cathedral, but shifted, as night advanced, 
to the south-west. On Thursday, the 21st of 
February, before daylight, the work was re- 
sumed ; seventy men, working with commend- 
able enthusiasm and courage, laboured to 
increase the number of shores, etc., hoping 
thereby to sustain the shattered fabric. At 
noon, however, no hope remained that the 
building would be saved. Warning was given 


to. the inhabitants near the cathedral, on the | 


south-west side, of their danger. At about half- 
past one the spire was seen to incline slightly 
to the south-west, and then to descend per- 
pendicularly into the church. Thus what had 
been a beautiful structure for ages became in a 
few seconds a mass of ruins. It was, however, 
some consolation that no person was injured 
in life or limb. The noise occasioned by the 
fall of such a mass of heavy material was very 
small, not more than that produced by tilting a 
cartload of coals on the street paving ; this is 
to be explained by the fact that the structure 


gave way at the base; but the compression of | 


the air inside the cathedral was so great as to 
force several quarries out of the windows. The 
weathercock was picked up uninjured; and 
the tower-bell, when dug out of the debris, was 
found to have sustained no damage; both now 
do duty as of old.” The above account of 


the catastrophe, is taken from the Guide to 


Chichester, compiled by the late Mr. Charles 
Crocker. 

No time was lost in making arrangements 
for the restoration of the cathedral and the 
rebuilding of the spire. A county meeting was 
held at Brighton, when £15,000 was subscribed, 
and by the month of June that sum had been 
doubled. Sir Gilbert Scott was appointed the 
architect, and the first stone was laid in August 
1861. In 1865, the tower having already been 


raised a considerable height above the roof, the | 


first stone of the spire was laid by the Duke 
of Richmond. A fresh sum of £5000 was 
collected, and in June 1866 the spire was 
completed. It was not, however, till November 
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in the following year that the cathedral was 
sufficiently restored to be opened again for 
service. The new tower and spire are copied 
almost exactly from the origina), the only 
deviation being that the new tower is somewhat 
higher. 

A unique feature of the. exterior is the 
campanile or bell-tower on the north side of 
the building, being the only example in England 
of a detached bell-tower adjoining a cathedral, 

The nave contains five aisles, a peculiarity 
which is to be found at no other of our English 
cathedrals except Manchester, although it is 
common enough upon the Continent. . In 
breadth the nave of Chichester is inferior only 
to that of York. Of the numerous monuments 
contained in this part of the church, one of the 
finest is that of William Collins, the poet, 
author of Oriental Eclogues: and the Passions, 





by Flaxman. The epitaph is believed to be 
the work of Collins’ brother poets, Hayley and 
Sargent. In the north aisle is a statue by 
Carew of the unfortunate William Huskisson, 
who was killed at the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway in 1830. The stained 
glass windows of the nave are very fair specimens 
of modern art. 

The south transept is one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the church. Here are contained 
the tombs of Bishop Langton, who presented 
the fine early decorated south window, and of 
the sainted Bishop Richard de la Wych, whose 
shrine was formerly one of the most revered in 
England. The walls were formerly covered 
| with curious paintings, representing the founda 
| tion of the see at Selsey, and the establishment 
| of four prebends by Bishop Sherborne, at whose 
‘expense the paintings were executed in 1519 
Unfortunately they were much damaged by 
Cromwell’s soldiers, and their restoration was 
intrusted to a very inferior artist. After the 
fall of the spire the paintings were taken down 
and removed.to the junction of the transept 
with the choir. 

The choir has undergone very extensive 
restorations of late years, and, with the exception 
of the carved oak stalls, the work of Bishop 
Sherborne, the fittings are entirely moder®. A 
mutilated wooden altar-screen has been rep 
by an elaborate stone reredos, upon which 
a representation of “The Ascension.” 
bishop’s throne and the stained glass windowsa® 
also modern. The retro-choir, which is , 
to have been built by Seffrid IL, is a fine spe 
men of transition work. ‘The lower triforium 
richly ornamented with. carving and tracey 
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In the Lady Chapel may be seen the tomb of been published by the Musical Antiquarian 
Bishop Ralph, the founder of the Norman | Society, and others are to be found in Barnard’s 
Church. This chapel received worse treatment | collections. 


by: the Parliamentary troops than any other 

of the church ; it has, however, been care- 
fully restored of late years. The Chapter 
Library was formerly kept in the Lady Chapel, 
but after the restorations it was removed to the 
north transept. 

Acurious relic of ancient days stands near 
the north porch, viz. an oak chest which is 
believed to have been brought from Selsey upon 
the removal from thence of the bishopric in the 
deventh century. This chest is of the rudest 
workmanship, strongly bound with iron, and 
has five locks of curious construction. 

Chichester suffered severely from the violence 
of Cromwell’s soldiers, who, having gained 
possession of the city in 1642, set to work to 
plunder the cathedral. The officers having 
seized upon the .plate and ornaments, ‘the 
common soldiers brake down the organs, and 
dashing down the pipes with their pole-axes, 
scofingly said, ‘Hark! how the organs goe.’ 
They also brake down the railes of the altar and 
the tables of the commandments. And no 
wonder that they should break the command- 
ments in representation, who 
had before broken them all 
over in their substance and 
sanction. They then defaced 
and mangled the kings and 
bishops as high as they could 
reach; one of them picked out 
the eyes of King Edward VI., 
saying ‘that all this mischief 
came from him, when he estab- 
lished the Booke of Common 
Prayer.’ » - 

Of Chichester’s bishops, the 
canonized Richard de la Wych 
(1245-1253) is one of the most 
famous. He was noted for: his 
zeal in preaching to the people, 
his vast charity, and, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the 
time, his wonderful miracles. 
Among the latter may be men- 
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three thousand persons, during 
a famine, with beans only 
sufficient for a third of that 
tumber. For centuries his 
shrine was a favourite resort 
for pilgrims. The parishioners 
of the villages round used to visit St. Richard’s 
shrine’ on Whit-Monday, when they usually 
tame to blows about precedence of access and 
departure. 

Reginald Pecocke (1450-1457) was one of 
the most distinguished controversialists of his 
time. His writings were principally directed 
against the Lollards ; but as many of his views 
were also opposed to the Romanist doctrines, 
he incurred the hatred of both parties. He 
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became so unpopular that in 1457 he was 


fired his choice by Archbishop Bouchier 
between a public recantation of his supposed 
rors or death by fire. He chose the former 
itenative, his books were publicly burnt, his 
se declared vacant, and he Himself incarcerated 
Thorney Abbey, where he died of a broken 
shortly after his degradation. 
Among her organists Chichester can boast 
of one of the most distinguished of English 
1 writers, Thomas Weelkes, who was 
in 1578. His published works consist of 
five Volumes, in which are contained ninety- 
Compositions. His madrigal, “As Vesta 
“is from Latmos hill descending,” is one of 
best in the collection called “The Triumphs 
na.” Two or three of his anthems have 








Thomas Kelway, elder brother of the famous 
organist and harpsichord player Joseph Kelway, 


received his musical education as a chorister | 


in Chichester Cathedral, and became organist 
in 1720. The MSS. of several of his composi- 


tions are preserved in the cathedral library,: 


and two of his services have been published by 
Novello. oi 

John Marsh, an amateur performer and pro- 
lific composer, was resident at Chichester from 
1787 till 1828, during which time he frequently 
officiated for the cathedral organist. 
compositions are of every kind—anthems, ‘ser- 
vices, symphonies, quartets, and overtures, 
besides treatises on harmony and thorough- 
bass. Several of his anthems are still to be 
found upon cathedral répertoires. 

The organ, which stands under the arch 
opening from the choir into the north transept, 
was originally built by Renatus Harris, in 1677, 
‘at a-cost of £300, But asmall portion of this 
instrument still remains, it having been re- 
paired and added to from time to time down ‘to 
the year 1858, when it was rebuilt by Messrs. 
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Hill. The organ had fortunately been removed 
from the cathedral before the spire fell in 1861. 
At the time I write it is about to be fitted with 
a new key-board, pedals, and pneumatic action 
throughout ; an organ-case, which hitherto has 
been lacking, has also just been presented. 





AT Naples, the students of the College of Music 
have given a concert in which two symphonies were 
performed, composed by two of their number, Also 
an overture, minuet, and scherzo, by M. Giordano, 
and an orchestral piece by M. Napoletano, compris- 
ing a prelude, romance, march, and quasi-scherzo, 
Both were very well received. 


* * * 


ITALIAN journals state that a young singer, Mdlle. 
Ernesta Milanesi, a native of Trieste, whose career 
hitherto has been a very brilliant one, has suddenly 
decided to renounce the stage, leave the Catholic 
faith, and embrace that of the Jews. She is married 
toarich inhabitant of Ancona, in which town she 
recently obtained great honours. 


? ** % 
AT a Russian theatre the part of Marguerite in 
Gounod’s ‘* Faust” was sung in Italian by a young 
Scandinavian artist, Mdlle. Alma Fohstrom: 


His | 
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| | NDOUBTEDLY Tom Spencely was an 





ill-used man, or, to be more correct, an 

ill-used author. Asa man, he was good- 
| natured, and as forbearing and un- 
| selfish as it is given to the male creature to be ; 
| as an author, he was crabbed, irritable, sensitive, 
| and wholly uncharitable. 

The author happened to be uppermost, and 
to have crowded out the man, when he went 
down’ to a little river-side suburb, some ten 
miles from London ; in other words, he suffered 
the throes and pangs of composition, and toiled | 
in heaviness to bring out the big book that was 
to enthral the world. ° 

With. your little author, it is always a big 
book, and it is always going to be ¢he book, the 
joy of Mudie’s; and the talk of the season. Poor 
small author, but for that divine hopefulness 
which no rebuffs. and disappointments can 
wholly quench, what days of leanness and nights 

of bitterness yours would be ! 
Tom Spencely did not shine 
with any brilliance among the 
luminaries of literature; his 
was but a modest little rush- 
light, quite overlooked by the 
crowd, who decline to récog- 
nise anything smaller than a 
star; but his little spark 
burned steadily in its. quiet 
corner, and some day, per- 
haps, discerning eyes might 
find it out, and do justice to 
its honest endeavour. Tom 
Spencely, at least, had a 
sufficient leaven of John Bull 
in him not to give up the battle 
without a. struggle. Perhaps 
it was in part because his 
authorship was’ insignificant 
that he laid such stress on the 
conditions under which he 
_ pursued it. It was amateurish, 
no doubt, and yet it may have 
helped his downcast moods, 
and given him a bracing be- 
lief in ‘his importance to have 
a special table and a special 

pen; special paper ruled for himself,—I had 
almost said a special atmosphere created for 
him, — without which that coy and’ fickle 
imagination of his refused to do its day’s 
task. The experienced in these matters tell us 
that your established author—the man for whom 
the magazines bid against each other, and whom 
rival journals bribe—scouts all such accessories ; 
he “slings ink” on the back of an old envelope, 
or on any scrap of paper that comes handy ; 
and he writes his daily portion to a letter wher- 
ever he may happen to be,—in a railway carriage, 
on board a yacht, in a balloon, for all one can 

tell to the contrary. 

There is, at least, one illustrious example 
within the memory of the youngest of us—df 
such a conquest of mind over matter—of spirit 
over body. Poor Tom Spencely’s pegasus was 
but a-half-broken steed, however; it kicked and 
shied on the most trivial provocation ; it rebelled 
without excuse ; it refused the rein with an 
obstinacy that was maddening. So sensitive 
was the brute that the noises of London drove 
it frantic. Tom had, perhaps, got it pretty well 
in hand when those demons of our modern 
civilisation, the sweep and the milkman, would 





suddenly rend the air with their rival discords ; 
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the coster with the barrow, and his more pro- 
sperous and aristocratic brother with the donkey, 


would follow and join in the chorus; for Tom , 


lived in an ungenteel quarter, where those petty 
traders flourish, As if stimulated and encouraged 
by their example, the flower-seller with “four 
pots a shilling,” would whisk round the corner ; 
“fresh strawberries” came in his wake, while 
“old clo’” closed up the rear of the procession, 
and added his refrain to the general din. 

What availed an oak writing table by Gillow, 
and the gold pen that swallowed up so big a 
slice of Tom’s modest earnings, against such 
assaults as these? Neither rider nor steed had 
a musical soul, and both refused to discover 
harmony in those howls that desolated the air. 
To be told that there was music in them would 
indeed have been but an additional affront ; for 
music, whether it were the murder of our fine 
old English songs which the street professional 
daily perpetrates, or the brazen impudence of 
the piano-organ, was the last straw which 
Pegasus would not bear. 

At the first premonitory sound of either, he 
bolted, leaving his master inthe mud. You may 
angrily wave the grinning grinder or the wailing 
whineraway, conscious that you have the sanction 
of law on your side ; but the privilege avails you 
little if those ravaging fiends have already scat- 


tered all your finest sentiments to the four winds. | 


Tom took that stubborn beast of his to every 
quarter of inhabited London ; the oak table and 
the bookcase full of solid works of reference, got 
sadly frayed in their frequent flittings; but 
change of air did not mend Pegasus’ temper, 
since the source of it was not removed. North, 
south, east, west, the plague of sounds followed 
our poor author as if he were a haunted man. 
If he escaped that ubiquitous creature the sweep, 
there was an oft-tortured piano next door to 
cover the loss. Where the muffin man did not 
penetrate, his lack was more than atoned for by 
the shriek of a parrot. 

Then, sadly and sorrowfully, Tom made up 
his mind to leave London. As aman he was a 
social creature, with a liking for his modest club, 
and the faces of his fellow-men. The country 
meant banishment from these ; but though the 
man in him rebelled, the author submitted. 

He sought out a quiet village by the river, 
too remote from the highways of traffic to be 
popular, except on Sundays and holidays, when 


even literature may be abandoned, and when | 
Tom allowed himself to become a man and a_ 


brother. Here he chose a lodging kept by a 
neat little old lady, whose appearance gave 
ample promise of the peace and quiet he had 
solong and vainly sought. Tom carefully recon- 


noitred his ground ; if exile were to be his portion, | 


it should at least be a noiseless banishment. 
The cottage stood aloof from its neighbours, 
with a dividing breadth of old-fashioned garden 


to separate it from the premises of the maiden | 


lady of mature age who dwelt on the right, and 
those of the widower who occupied the house 
on the left. The maiden lady had neither a 
parrot nor a piano, and if the widower possessed 
the latter (he certainly did not own the former), 
it was kept locked, and was used asa convenient 
shelf for books and certain black bottles signifi- 
cant of refreshment. Tom even ascertained 
from his communicative landlady that the key 
had been lost since the death of the second Mrs. 
Balderston,—-an event of some little antiquity,— 
and he consequently felt himself safe at least 
until the advent of a third Mrs. Balderston with 
musical proclivities. 

“The second Mrs. Balderston was’ a real 
sweet player,” said Mrs. Tucker. ‘“ Deaf as I 
am, I could hear her tunes when I walked in the 
garden, and it seemed to make the place more 
lively like ; but she’s dead and gone, poor dear.” 
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Yes, the gods be thanked, Mrs. Balderston 
the second had ceased from troubling.: ‘The 
tunes which Tom could well imagine-were safely 
locked beyond reach. Poor imprisoned ghosts 
of music, there was no one to release them from 
their durance ; Mr. Balderston certainly would 


not do it, even if the key were found ; he wasn’t 


the kind of man to refresh himself with playing 
“Pop goes the weasel”. with one finger,—an 
amusement in which many excellent people find 
an innocent gratification. He was a shaggy, 
_ angry-looking old. person, and he had got him- 
self into bad odour in the village by his persecu- 
| tion of the solitary organ-grinder who ventured 
| thus far out of the beaten track. Tom could 
have shaken hands with him in his gratitude 
| for that righteous act. 
| On the first of his walks abroad he met a 
| young lady with a roll of music under her arm, 
_and he watched her with an anxiety that was 
| only allayed when he saw her turn into the 
| church to practise the voluntaries and hymns 
| for Sunday. She could not hurt him at that 
| distance, and he forgave her sufficiently to enter 
the churchyard and smoke, seated on one of the 
tombstones, while he listened. 

He did not in the least know what she was 
playing, nor did he care. It sounded all right, 
and it was picturesque and rural, and the sort 
of thing to put in a book. He went home and 
put it.in his, making his heroine the player, of 
course; but when it came to describing the 
music, he was rather at a loss. He: supposed it 
might be a hymn; he had an idea that he knew 
“ Old Hundred,’ or that he had, so to speak, a 
sort of bowing acquaintance with it ; perhaps it 
was “ Old Hundred.” 

So, in peace and quietness the book pro- 
gressed and grew and flourished ; and since he 
could not hear her, Tom rather liked to think 
of the girl playing in the organ-loft to the kneel- 
ing knights and dames on the tombstones. 
There was nothing to disturb or annoy; there 
were cocks and hens, to be sure, and cats,—go 
where you will, you cannot escape cats,—but 
these troubled chiefly in the night and at screech 
of day; and Tom, who did his sleeping seriously, 
heard them not. He was sometimes a little 
lonely ; conversation with an ear trunipet being 
necessarily limited ; but he was very jolly, and 
grew sleek, and already saw his book in its 
fourth edition. 

Then all at once, there arrived a new lodger. 
| He was out taking his afternoon stretch when 
this wonderful event happened, and he did not 
know of it until his return—thus missing the 
spectacle that had allured his neighbours to 
their doors and windows. 

Tom was going upstairs two steps at a time 
to his chintz-covered parlour, where the desk 
and the bookcase had made themselves quite 
at home, when he came suddenly upon a little 
person descending to the floor he had but 
| quitted. She was a girl in a shabby brown 

frock, with a white shawl tied over her head. 
One needs to be very young for this kind of 
head-gear to\be becoming ; but all Tom saw of 
the face under it was a pair of startled, shy blue 
eyes that looked into his for an instant and then 
hid themselves. 

Who was she, and what was she doing there ? 
He gave five minutes to the question, and then 
dismissed it, dipping his pen in the ink. 

“If you please, sir,” said the maid who waited 
on him, “‘ Missus said I was to say as ’ow she 
was very sorry the tea was late, but it was along 

_ of getting the new lady some dinner.” 
| All right,” said Tom, rather shortly, for he 
| was pulled up in the middle of a sentence. 

“The lady? That chit of a girl? Nonsense, 

| it must be her grandmother.” He asked no 
questions, but when he went out to smoke he 








had a vague consciousness that the white shay 
was at the low window, and that the eyes under 
it were inspecting the ‘flowers in the fron 
garden. “ What a nuisance!” thought this 
ungallant young man; “I suppose I must give 
up smoking here.” 

He marched to the back of the house, where 
vegetables and fruit had possession, and stood 
there rather glum, watching the widower doj 
a little amateur gardening in a pair of Very 
grimy shirt-sleeves. He saw no more of his 
fellow-lodger on that day, and on the nex 
he had almost forgotten her. He worked ali 
morning in great tranquillity. . It was his custom 
after an early dinner to go out, regardless of 
weather, for a walk; this day held as fair , 
promise as its forerunners, and the sun was an 
invitation in itself, but a book which he much 
wished to read had come to him by post, and he 
yielded to its fascinations, and settled himself in 
the easy-chair by the window. 

The book was interesting enough, but a book 
must be superhumanly interesting to hold alert 
the mind and fancy after a substantial dinner 
and a pint of bitter beer. Tom, in shor, 
nodded and speedily slumbered. 

He woke with a jerk and a. start out of a 
dream, as he supposed, in which he fancied 
himself to be back in London, pursued by one 
of his natural foes—a piano-organ. It was 
round the corner, but it was coming nearer, 
He sat up and rubbed his eyes and looked 
about him amazedly. The chintz chairs belied 
the dream—and yet those sounds? Were they 
in the village street? No, they were in the 
house ; it was not an organ, it was a piano, 
cracked and much out of tune, but.touched ina 
sprightly-way, the strains coming up from the 
room beneath. He looked at his desk and 
groaned. Here it was again—the old story, 
‘What crime have I committed,” he said 
savagely, ‘“‘that I am to be tormented like this?” 

Mrs. Tucker herself came in with the table- 
cloth over her arm to make preparations for his 
meal, and she started when she perceived Tom 
frowning in his chair. 

“T thought you were out, sir,” she said; “I 
made sure you were out.” . .. gate 

“Is that why you allowed that infernal noise 
to go on?” he asked; but you can’t use bad 
language in an ear-trumpet, and he somewhat 
modified his complaint. . 





“There’s a piano; I thought you told me 


there wasn’t one in the house,” he shouted. 

Mrs. Tucker looked rather guilty, but she im 
mediately entered into an elaborate explanation. 

The piano was Mr. Balderston’s, for which a 
key had been found. It had been brought in 
yesterday, for poor, dear Miss Dulcie to play on 
when Mr. Spencely was out. Miss Dulcie had 
had the loan of Mr. Harper’s before, but Mr. 
Harper had gone to America. Who was Miss 
Dulcie? She was a dear young lady, niece to 
the late vicar, and she came to Mrs. Tucker for 
all her holidays. She was a governess, poor 
dear, and fair wore out with the ways of her 
pupils—which was members of the haristocracy, 
and what you might call high in their ways 
though not, so to speak, unkind. And Miss 
Dulcie had had the fever, and was come here 
to get well, and the piano was to keep her 
fingers in—whatever that might mean-—and she 
had given her solemn word that she wo! 
never touch it, or so much as lay a finger.on tt 
when the gentleman upstairs was in. ; 

“And you may trust Miss Dulcie, sit, # 
wouldn’t do me the hurt to frighten away 
a good lodger as yourself; and, sir, you 


forbid a poor orphan to’ play her tunes whet 


you was out—her that makes her bread by her 
fingers as you do yourself, Mr.- Spencely, by 
your copying work, as you tell me.” 
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Thus appealed to, Tom had to growl acquies- 
cence, though he little relished to have his 
beloved art thus slightingly defined. ‘Copying, 
indeed, as if he were some petty lawyer’s clerk!” 

“Of course, if the young lady must practise, 
she must,” he said ungraciously ; “if she can 
make it convenient to play in the afternoon.” 

“Jt shall be when you're out, sir, and no 
other time,” Mrs. Tucker assured him solemnly ; 
and with that he had to be content. 

The knowledge, however,’ that there was a 
piano within reach ready to be sprung on him 
at any moment, took all the comfort: from his 
work. He kept his ear. strained for the first 
chord, and he could not round his sentences for 
wondering what the young lady was thinking 
of him. . 

“What a brute she must think me!” he said 
tohimself. ‘‘ No doubt her scales are quite as 
important in her eyes as my paragraphs are to 
me. How is any fellow. to keep his mind on 
his work when he knows he’s being vilified by a 
couple of women, and called all the worst 
names in the calendar ?” ; 

When he went out for the stroll which he 
now felt he must take at all hazards, he imagined 
the little captive downstairs giving a sigh’ of 
relief, and immediately falling to her piano- 
pounding with an awful zest. Once or twice he 
observed Mrs. Tucker posted -at the window to 
give notice of his exodus, and he went upon his 
waysin an exceedingly evil temper. Once, too, 
he heard the faltering chords brought to a 
sudden conclusion with a hint of guilt in their 
haste as he clicked the latch of the gate, and he 
entered the house with a darkened brow. He 
was not a bad-tempered man,’as men go, but 
he scarcely relished the réle fate had thrust 
upon him. 

After a spell of blue skies and the serenest 
weather, there came a. season. of storm, when 
the wind roared in the chimney and the rain 
lashed the panes. It’ was now that Tom felt 
to the full the drawback of the new lodger’s 
presence ; the afternoon was no longer his to 
spend as the fancy of the moment pleased him ; 
it was hers. The compact had been made, 
and in order that he might honourably fulfil his 
share of the bargain, out he must go, rain or shine. 

Now this was rather hard on a young man 
who did not specially covet martyrdom. The 
weather was ‘‘ beastly ”—there was no other 
word for it, and the situation could only be 
endured by the exercise of much stoicism, aided 
byarousing fire and a goodly supply of books 
and newspapers. These mitigations of the evil, 
however, were not for him. He had to face the 
tlements whether he liked{it orZnot. 

“Nobody out of Bedlam would put his nose 
out on such a day,” he said as he started on his 
penance. “TI shall be soaked to the skin, and 
very probably catch my death of cold, or be 
id up with rheumatic fever ; I hope she will 
feel satisfied then.” 

She was playing when he came back. He 
heard her this time, possibly because the wind 
dulled the sound of his approachitill the shutting 
of the door gave her warning of it. She stopped 
Pecipitately, but his angry ear had seemed to 
atch a strain of triumph in the air she had 
drawn from the cracked old piano. 

The storm raged unabated on the following 
tay, and Tom grimly faced the prospect of a 
‘cond drenching. As he was drawing on his 
stll wet ulster in the little hall, Mrs. Tucker 
™ out to him, 

You won't go: out in such a day as this, 
Sy Mr. Spencely ?” she said. “It’s: not fit 
ms dog, let alone a man.” 
you? YOURE lady will scarcely agree with 
rs he said grimly. “I’ve no doubt she is 
Sunting the moments till I disappear.” 





Mrs. Tucker, however, with that inconvenient 
propensity deaf people have for twisting the 
wrong meaning out of a remark, made answer,— 

“Miss Dulcie? Yes, sir, she would be de- 
lighted ; it’s just the day for-a little music ; and 
she was saying, no later than this morning gone, 


| what a pity it was you couldn’t share our nice 


fire.” 

“The young lady is extremely kind,” said 
Tom, with withering sarcasm. “But as I 
prefer getting wet to being played to, I won’t 
disturb her at her exercises.” 

As he passed the door of the sitting-room, he 
saw that it was open, and he could not hope 
that his remarks had been unheard. He felt 
a momentary pang of shame; but the vicious 
wind that took him in its embrace soon re- 
awoke his grievances. 

“If this lasts much longer, I'll throw the 
whole thing up, and go back to town,” he said. 
“All the organ-grinders in the world couldn't 
force me out on such a day as this.” 

The elements seemed to have conspired 
against him. On the third day the storm had 
scarcely lulled. 

“T should have stayed in, piano or no piano, 
if I hadn’t made that abominable speech yester- 
day, which of course she ‘overheard, worse 
luck,” said Tom, penitent but still growling. 

Before he could start, however, Mrs. Tucker 
knocked, and asked leave to enter. 

She looked rather prim, and her tones were 
cold. 

“I came to tell you, sir, that Miss Dulcie is 
going out this afternoon; so that if you don’t 
feel inclined to walk ”— 

“Going out?” cried Tom; “ you've no busi- 
ness to let her.” 

“She is going to spend the afternoon with 
the vicar’s young ladies,” said Mrs. Tucker 
stiffly, “where she'll ’ave a piano and music 
to her ’eart’s content, poor dear.” 

“She must be fond of it, to seek it outside 
on a day like this. Hasn't she—didn’t you 
say something about—that she had been ill?” 

“ Oh dear, yes, sir. It’s my opinion she'll 
be took with galloping consumption. She’s all 
the look of it; and her father and mother. was 
taken early. She’s not long for this world; 
and that’s what I say, if you ask me.” 

“ And you are doing your best to hurry her 
out of it, it seems to me, you nice, cheerful 
old lady,” said Tom under his breath; but 
aloud, he said with some shamefacedness,— 

“ Look here, Mrs. Tucker; you persuade the 
young lady to stop at home and practise her 
pieces here.” 

“And what would the vicar’s young ladies 


~say, which she wrote to them last night on pur- 


pose? I couldn’t persuade her to it, sir; not if 
I was to:go down on my bended knees. She 
was crying last night, she was; and what for, 
she wouldn’t tell me, though I may have my 
guesses. Young girls is like that—and the 
delicate ones is the worst; they'll cry for 
nothink ; and the only thing that would serve 
Miss Dulcie was, that she should go to the 
vicarage this very day, if the weather was 
never so, even if the floods was out; it’s my 
opinion, if you ask it, she would want to go in 
a boat, so set is she on it.” 

“So set on getting rid of me,” said Tom to 
himself. “It’s quite certain I'll have to clear 
out. Of all baffling, maddening things, pre- 
serve me .from a woman, and a _ musical 
woman !” 

Yet, though he had his fire lighted, and a 
new book to dip into, he could not settle to 
read. He watched furtively at the window 
till he saw the traveller. set out—a queer, 
muffled little figure, whom the wind caught 
and seemed to whirl along as if she had been 





an autumn leaf. She waved her hand gaily at 
the gate to her anxious hostess, then a new 
blast sent her drifting along the sandy path, 
all her draperies fluttering behind her. . 

Tom could stand it no longer. A guilty con- 
science gnawed him. He rushed downstairs, 
hatless, into the storm, and flew past the open- 
mouthed, astonished landlady. The wind merrily 
helped him too, and blew him to Dulcie. 

She looked up startled as this tall figure 
halted resolutely in front of her. 

“Miss,” he began; and then he remembered 
that he did not know her name,—“ Excuse me, 
but I have not the pleasure of knowing your 
name. I want you to be so kind as to come 
home again.” 

“Has anything happened?” she asked in a 
frightened voice; “I have just left the 
house.” 

“Yes,” he said ; “I saw you, and I was bold 
enough to follow you to tell you that I’m 
awfully ashamed of myself. I would go down 
on my knees if it weren’t so hopelessly muddy ; 
Pll do it if‘you like.” ‘ 

Dulcie looked amazed, and then she laughed 
merrily. 

“TI think you would look rather foolish,” she 
said. 

She coloured the next moment, as if she had 
been too bold. 

** Please allow me to pass,” she said, with an 
effort at dignity, though she could scarcely keep 
her feet, and every moment the wind threatened 
to blow her forcibly against him. “I have 
promised to go to the vicarage.” 

“Let me go,” said Tom, quite humbly. “I 
know you are banishing yourself because I 
was a brute. Let me go and say the day was 
too bad.” 

“No,” she said firmly; “I am as wet as I 
can be; I will go on.” 

“ Then I will go with you.” 

“What would be the use of that?” said 
Dulcie irritably. ‘Why need we both get 
wet?” 

“Why need either of us get wet seems to me 
a more reasonable way of putting it. If you 
can forgive me enough to allow me to persuade 
you to go home.” 

“While you continue your walk ?” 

‘“No; I will go to my room—if—if you will 
play as usual.” 

“No,” said Dulcie, with an astonishing ob- 
stinacy. “If Igo home I will lock. the piano, 
and give Mrs. Tucker the key.” 

“And I,” said Tom, “will pack my port- 
manteau and start for London.” , 

It was certainly a singular encounter between 
two people who had not so much as exchanged 
a word five minutes before ; but the excep- 
tional day seemed to admit of exceptional 
conduct. You can’t stop to be ceremonious 
with the {rain dripping down your neck and 
the wind endeavouring to tear you to tatters. 

* Do you mean it?” she asked. 

“T mean it.” 

“ Then,” she said proudly, “I will go home.” 

‘Please take my arm,” said Tom, “or we 
shall be blown to opposite sides of the world.” 

It was thus that they returned. Tom felt 
how {hopeless it was to explain the situation 
to Mrs..Tucker’s ear-trumpet, and he left the 
task to Dulcie. She withdrew her arm from 
his in the doorway, and made him a stiff little 
bow. 

“Thank you,” she said. “You—you won't 
be disturbed again.” 

“ No,” said Tom grimly ; “ for if I don’t hear 
the piano before five o’clock, I shall be in time 
to catch the express to town. It’s rather hard 


on Mrs. Tucker to give her such short notice, 
but perhaps you will kindly explain.” 











those blue eyes of hers, but she made no reply. 
Tom did not read much that afternoon. 
Would she give in, or-—must he go? He felt 


extremely reluctant to go. He had never been | 


so comfortable. Mrs. Tucker was a kind old 
soul; and it wasn’t so unpleasant to have a 
young person in the house, if only she hadn’t 
been musical. 

Blue eyes—it was the right colour after all. 
His heroine had black ones—should he alter 
the hue? Not a sound came up from below.’ 

The hours passed, the rain still fell. Five 
minutes to five. Tom began to look very dismal. 
Of course he must keep his word, and he might 
as well begin to gather together his traps, At 
three minutes to the hour he heard a little sound 
—unot scales nor harsh éxercises—-but a little tune 
that stole gently up and seemed to nestle some- 
where about his heart, like a soft, sweet voice. 
What was it? Surely even he knewit. “ Home, 
sweet home,” it said, “there’s no place like 


home.” ‘Tom laughed to himself, and flung his | 


papers back on the table. He understood the 


little message. 


“I've never felt so near having a home as | 


now,” he said; “and here I'll stay. Miss 
Dulcie, I have conquered.” 
But though he had been victorious for the 


moment, the battle was by no means won. | 


Never were two people so obstinate or so 
polite, as you prefer. In the spell of broken 
weather that followed on the storm, they both 
seemed to have contracted a passion for the 


open air. Miss Dulcie Brooke—he had learned | 


her name by now—could not surely be con- 
sumptive, as-the wettings she endured did her 
no harm, and only brought the roses to her 
cheeks. Naturally enough, the pedestrians 
met frequently upon their expeditions ; the 


village had not many walks to offer, and Tom | 


had a knack of knowing which one his little 
companion had chosen ; possibly, just possibly, 


he watched her outset, in which case it was | 
Having met, they con- | 


cunning, not knack. 
versed, and not unusually walked home to- 
gether. 


little to tell; a governess has not, as a rule, a 
very stirring history, unless the eldest son falls 
in love with her, when there is trouble. No 
eldest son had fallen in love with Dulcie, and 
yet those soft blue eyes of hers were made for 
love, as somebody was finding out. 


On the other hand, Tom had many con- | 


fidences to make, and what a delightful interest 
she took in his work! The heroine by this 
time had changed her name as well as the 
colour of her eyes, but of this the author 
breathed no word. He said, however, that he 


Dulcie gave him a very indignant look out of 


In those summer days they learned | 
much of each other, Dulcie, indeed, had but | 
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mishap, and tried to make his way home, but 
he had soon to give up the attempt. 
“Lean on me,” said Dulcie bravely ; “I am 
| very strong.” 
“Tt isn’t any use,” said Tom, summoning a 
| smile. “1 am far too heavy for you, Miss Dulcie; 
"you must leave me to my fate. If you should 
meet an obliging Samaritan on your way home’— 
“Sit down,” said Dulcie, quite peremptorily, 
' taking no notice of this proposal, “and let me 
cut your hoot-laces. I won’t hurt you if I can 
help it.” She ran and dipped her handkerchief 
in the stream, and’ bound it round the wounded 
foot. She insisted on spreading her waterproof 
on the grass, and made him promise he would 
not attempt to rise until help came. What 
would he not have promised to secure so kind 
a nurse? Where she managed to pick up her 
| Samaritans he never knew, but they arrived 
| presently, and bore the damaged hero home to 
| a welcome such as might have reconciled him 
| to far severer sufferings. 
| Never was invalid so pampered and waited 
|on. Mrs. Tucker developed a genius for charm- 
ing little attentions, which certainly did not 
originate in her worthy head ; but che event of 
| the day was the afternoon visit from Dulcie. 
| She came in Mrs. Tucker’s company, and 
‘she would never remain for more than ten 
| minutes, but he lived for these. His imprison- 
| ment was made as easy as possible, and yet he 
| was ungrateful enough to grumble. Mrs. 
_ Tucker conveyed many messages and bints 
| downstairs, or at least undertook to.do'so, but 
| who could tell how she garbled them in the 
| delivery? They produced none of the results 
| he hoped for. 
| One day she imparted the depressing news 
| that Miss Dulcie was going back to her situa- 
tion in three days’ time. 

“She ’ave had a longer holiday this summer, 
poor dear, on account of the fever ; not that it’s 
catching, they say, but rich folks is timid and 
thinks their children has got to take every- 
thing.” 

“ Going away?” Tom had a relapse into the 
lowest of low spirits. He knew what he wanted 
now, and he meant to have it if he could; but 
if the lady chooses to be coy, how can a man 
with a lame foot hope to pursue her? 

“You don’t get better, sir,” said Mrs. Tucker 
when she visited him next day; “a sprain is a 
nasty thing to mend ; you'd better have broken 
| your leg.” 
| “How can I get better, lying here with 
| nothing to do, and not a soul to speak to?” said 
| hedismally. “ If there was even a little music to 
| keep one’s spirits up.” 
| ** Music!” cried Mrs. Tucker, who had 
fortunately caught this word; “if that’s what 








eres 
“Was that why you sang of home?” Said 
Tom gently. 
“I have no home,”’—she hung her head, 


“Neither have I,” he said, “but you have 


taught me that I want one. Dulcie, | am 
poor, perhaps I am mad to dream that you 
will listen to me, but will you take me? Your 
music is a sign that I am forgiven; wilj you 
listen? Shall we two homeless folks make , 
home together ?” 

“But we shall have no piano,” said Dulcie 
firmly, after many other things had been said; 
“and then I shall never be tempted to distur) 
you.” . 

“Do you know what a wife promises at the 
altar?” he said gravely. 

“No,” said Dulcie demurely, “I’ve. never 
been married.” 

“Well, you will know soon. She promises 
to obey her husband. Dulcie, you have cop. 
verted me, my dear, and when I ask you to 
play ‘Home, sweet home,’ or, better still, to 
sing it, you will not refuse?” 

“Oh, Tom,” said Dulcie gently, “we shall 
not need to remind ourselves in that way. It 
will be home to be together.” 

“ But it was music that won the day,” said he. 
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N the 11th ult. took place at the’Savoy 

O Theatre the third annual operatic 
performance given by the students 

of the Royal College of Music. On 

this occasion no charge of undue temerity could 
be urged, as was the case last year, when 
“Der Freischiitz” was accorded a rendering 
chiefly remarkable for zeal. Nicolai’s “ Meny 
Wives of Windsor,” though demanding, for a 
least one of its characters, acting of exceptional 
breadth and humour, is altogether free from 
those suggestions of the terrible or sublime, 
which, inadequately handled, mostly end in 
realizations of the ridiculous. Its demands are 
more akin to those of Cherubini’s “Water 
Cartier,” which, it may be remembered, was 9 
well done in 1886 that it had to be repeated 
Hence the frank success which it is our pleasing 
duty to chronicle. No one will assume that in 
saying this we measure by standards legitim 
ately applicable elsewhere. “Prentice han's’ 


was very anxious to make her a music-loving | you want, sir, there’s Miss Dulcie sings and | must be judged as such, and without reference 


soul, and how could one do that when he didn’t 
know one tune from another? If somebody 
who could play would teach him. 

Dulcie laughed, but she was not to be caught. 
Never a note of that old spinet had he heard 
since it had sent that message to him. 

“Now that I know how important your work 
is, I wouldn’t disturb it for the world,” she said 
gravely, though he was left to wonder if she 
was making fun of him, 

“It is my punishment,” he said ; ‘‘ how long 
must I do penance, Miss Dulcie?” 

Probably she might never have relented at all 
but for an accident that befell Tom at this time. 
Not a serious accident, nothing, in short, but the 
spraining of his foot. It occurred quite in the 
proper romantic manner, when he was walking 
with Dulcie, and was helping her aeross a 
brook, the plank which crossed it giving way 


under him, and sending him abruptly into the | 


little stream. At first he made light of the 


| plays as sweet as a bird ”— 
| “Sings!” shouted Tom. “ Mrs. Tucker, tell 
her I can’t possibly get well unless somebody 
sings to me‘at once. It’s a peculiarity of my 
constitution ; music, which I hate when I’m well, 
is the only thing that cures me when I’m ill.” 
Mrs. Tucker looked, as she well might, rather 
astonished, but for once she must have delivered 
her message correctly, for by and by the sound 
of the long silent piano was heard once more, 
_and a sweet voice stole upstairs, and this was 
the refrain it sang,— 


‘* Home, sweet home, there’s no place like home.” 


| “It is a good omen,” said Tom humbly, taking 
| courage. 

| Dulcie was late in paying her visit that day ; 
| it was almost dusk when she appeared, and for 
| once she came alone. 

“T have come to say good-bye,” she faltered ; 


' “Tam going away to-morrow.” 





to ideals derived from the performances o 


| experienced artists. Yet there were momenls 


when it was easy to forget that novices wet 
alone concerned, especially in the case of the 
ladies, Miss Annie Roberts, Miss Emily Squift, 
and Miss Maggie Davies, entrusted, respe™ 
tively, with the ré/es of Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Pagt 
and her “sweet” daughter Anne. The F 
Mr. W. C. Milward, was often very acceptable 
but the character is beyond the reach 
inexperience, and Mr. Milward is fully entitled 
to the benefit of the fact. The Caius of Mt 
Fermor and the Slender of Mr. Peach wet 
well-marked bits of “character” acting, but the 
other artists were chiefly to be commended f 
unobtrusiveness. Evidence of careful training 
and the promise of future excellence, commer 
dation which must also be extended un 
ingly to the chorus and orchestra, to whos, 
under Dr. Villiers Stanford, a large measure 
the success achieved was due. 
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‘Mudie: 
TONE-POETRY. 


py G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL. 


"PAPER III. 
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contradiction that music has reached that 
state of development when it ceases to be 
mere sensual sound, and has acquired a 
power to affect and influence (of course ¢hrough 
the senses) the moral and intellectual part of 
our being; and in order, when speaking of 


| THINK I may now state without fear of 


I think that we had better begin our study 
with songs, for in them there is a common basis 
to go upon which we can plainly understand, 
namely the words. The feelings excited in the 
composer by these will also, although very 
likely in a lesser degree, affect us. Now our 
first step must be to consider whom it is advis- 


who have begun as we are beginning, and who 
are now able to understand even the loftiest 
utterances ; for they will be able to tell us the 
quickest route by which we may arrive at the 
desired end, and being well read in the unknown 
tongue will inform us as to which authors have 
really something great to say, and which’ are 
| mere parrots. We shall do best not to consult 





music generally, to avoid confusion between | with our own countrymen, for there are so many 


the sensual and intellectual, I propose to employ 
the term ‘one-poetry for the latter, and music 
for the former, and to class the writers of each 
respectively as tone-poets and musicians, I 


confess myself sorry to be obliged to degrade | 


the time-honoured name of musician, but I 
am unaware of any other nomenclature which 
suficiently marks the distinction ; for the- 
distance which separates them is that which 
separates the mountebank from the philo- 
sopher. Had music never attained this 
capability of expressing the deepest in our 
natures, such men as Beethoven, Wagner, 
Schubert, Schumann, would never have given 
athought to it, but would either have laboured 


Every one seriously commencing the study of 
music-language undergoes a series of progres- 
sive mental metamorphoses ; he begins low 
down in the scale of development, and soon 
becomes disgusted with its idle frivolity ; as he 
ascends step by step he perceives the emptiness 


into music, and it becomes tone-poetry, he 
marvels that he should ever have been able 
toendure what but a short time ago seemed ‘to 
him quite tolerable, and suddenly becomes 
aware that he is studying no longer pleasant 
sound, but the feelings and passions of a fellow- 
man; and so he goes on, the deeper and nobler 
the mind of the tone-poet, the deeper and 
nobler his utterances, and according to the 
depth and nobility of the student’s soul in his 
understanding. 

My object in these remarks is to try and 
convince those who perhaps have not thought 
of the subject in this light, that music has been 
used by great philosophers of the human soul 
4a means of conveying to others spiritual 
stimulant and consolation, and that the 
language they speak, though difficult at first 
of comprehension, is worth all the trouble that 
can be devoted to it, as ithas a power, possessed 
by no other in an equal degree, of laying bare 
the whole contents of the hearts and soul. Of 
the way in which a mastery of it is to be 
obtained 1 would now speak, 


| pretenders high in office, who hold their 
position by reason of the sheer ignorance and 
indifference of those beneath them; but the 
advice of such men as Wagner, Schumann, 
Brahms, Liszt, Biilow, and Richter cannot lead 
us far wrong. They are all men who their 
whole lives have preached what I am merely 
repeating ; they will tell us that Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Brahms are the greatest song-writers 
that the world knows. I would select Schubert 
from these as being the simplest, perhaps the 
most heart-spoken of them all, and one whom 
we may soonest love as a friend. Among his 
songs we shall find almost every passion which 
agitates the human heart. In order to show the 
method of studying a song, I shall take one of 
his most dramatic compositions, “‘ Der Doppel- 
ginger,” the words of which are by Heine. I 
might have taken a more cheerful and happy 
one, of which there are plenty, but it would not 
have been so suitable for the purposes of 
analysis, and having carefully analyzed one, the 
same process can be applied to the rest. I 
should, to be logical, have first attempted to 
point out some of the differences which dis- 
tinguish between music and tone-poetry, and to 
give some of the technical devices which are 
peculiar to the latter; I think, however, that 
such a philosophical dissertation will be best 
entered upon when I have given a practical 
instance of the general method of the tone- 
poet. . 


We have a picture: a still night pervades 
the quiet deserted streets of a town ; we see a 
man standing before a house at which he gazes 
with passionate yearning; we read in his 
thoughts that in this house lived once she 
whom he loved, but whom death has taken 
away ; night after night he comes and gazes at 
the house, once for him so full of. joy, but now 
joyless. As he looks he beholds opposite 
another figure with face wildly up - turned, 
wringing its hands ; he is startled by the agony 
of its look, and shudders as the moon shows 
him the reflection of his own form. It seems to 
him that his own shadow is mockingly mimick- 
ing his despair. 

I append a fairly literal translation of the 





The greatest need of the human soul is 


sympathy ; without it we become so miserable | 
that existence is barely possible ; with it there 


‘ae few things that are not bearable ; we require 


t equally in joy and sorrow. The one great | 
capacity and duty of tone-poetry is to supply | 
this need ; therefore when we take up a piece of 
music we must say to ourselves that now we are | 
Personally about to converse with a friend; to 
play a sonata of Beethoven is to talk over with | 
him, as with a dear friend, whatever we have | 
ts our hearts, or he next his. Without this 
teling we can get nothing from music ; with it 
"e shall very soon find out whether or no we are 
conversing with a mountebank ! 


original, which has the merit, at least, of bring- 
ing the musical accent on -the rightful word 
wherever this is of importance. Let us en- 
deavour to put ourselves in the place of this 
man, and imagine the despairing yearning 
which would lead him night after night to 
revisit the place which had contained his 
greatest joy in life. How we imagine him re- 
counting over and over again each hour of 
happiness he had known, pacing up and down, 
some recollection calling one moment a smile to 
his face, and the next the sense of his present 
loneliness ! Can we not see him lift his haggard 
face to the heavens, wringing his hands in a 


' mute hopelessness ? 


able to take into our confidence; and in order to. 
obtain the best possible advice, let us go to those. 








Still is the night, 

The streets all are silent, 
In yonder dwelling 
Lived she I loved. 

The town since long 

She has forsaken, Su 
Yet still stands the house 
In the self-same place. 
There stands, too, a man 
And stares in the heavens, 
And wrings his hands 
With anguish of heart. 

I shidder when I 

Behold his features ; 

The moon shows me 

My own haggard form. 
O mocking semblance, 
Thou woeful companion, 
Why apest thou 

My heart’s despair, 

That here hath tortured 
Me to madness 

So many a night 

In th’ olden time ? 


Now let us examine the music; forcible as 
the picture of the word=poet' is, we shall find 
that the tone-poet adds a hundredfold to its 
intensity ; what we beheld as a picture, we shall 
feel in our hearts—no valse tune or sing-songy 
refrain shall we get here! The whole art of an 
actor will not enable him to import such reality 
to the words as the music gives. It opens with 
four barély harmonized chords, long held on— 
do these seem dull? Let us play them several 
times, humming under our breath their melody. 
Do they not at once transfer us to the “atmo- 
sphere” of the poem,—a man half-numbed with 
grief, going towards the house, glancing round 
him to see if he be alone? Notice the brief 
pause at bar 7; he seems to once more hastily 
look round him, “the streets all are silent,” 
how the monotony of the ever-recurring [Ib (my 
copy is in G minor) givés one the idea that he 
is going through again what is never out of his 
thoughts ! it suggests the benumbed sort of half- 
unconsciousness that a great grief often pro- 
duces ; this dreariness is especially noticeable 
at the repetition of his phrase in the accompani- 
ment at bars 13, 14, and at bar 16, where the 
E flat on the word “long” interrupts the 
monotone. At bar 21 we feel for the first time 
that a sense of the words in his mouth has 
overtaken him, he dwells wearily on “ self- 
same”——what actor could put into those words 
the dull despair of that little musical phrase,—- 
his heart seems to echo the words at bars 23 
and 24. At bar 25 we see that the slurs are 
taken from the accompaniment, and a marcato 
placed instead, the long pauses in*the voice- 
part cease, and the increasing interest in his 
mind is marked by the disappearance of the old 
monotone, and the introduction of rhythmical 
melody,— he catches sight of the imaginary 
figure, and, as he watches it, his grief-paralyzed 
senses recover their force, his passion grows,— 
how wonderfully is this brought out in the 
music by the gradual crescendo and the sudden 
interruption of the old harmony at bars 31 and 
32; this passage, and the one following, where 
he discovers that it is the picture of his own 
despair that has so terrified him, cannot be too 
much studied: each bar is somewhat more 
passionate than its predecessor, and the whole 
character of the man is changed by the time 
the music reaches bar 40—instead of a dull 
numbness, there is a wild passionate outburst. 
At bar 42 he has recovered himself somewhat, 
he addresses the shadow bitterly (notice the 
recurring monotone), but his mind is yet in 
tumult, and the wonderful harmonic change at 
bar 46 inimitably expresses the mixture of 
bitterness, anger, passion, and despair which is 
in his heart. At bar 47 one seems to hear the 
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voice break into a half sob, and to feel the 
tears come to his eyes, which, however, at bar 
48 give way to anger half defiant. Now, at 
bars 50 and 51, we ‘come to one of the wonder- 
ful flashes which only the highest genius emits ; 
who would have thought that such a depiction 
of the passion of despair could have been 
wrought by means so simple? it seems in a 
single moment to call to remembrance the 
night after night he has spent in the same 
place with the same dull hopelessness ; and at 
bars 53 and 54 a sudden sense that the chief part | 
is taken from his life, never to be forgotten or | 
regained. The accompaniment finishes the 
sorrowful tale as it began, the slight alteration 
at bar 58 deepening the dejection which has | 
succeeded to the paroxysm of anguish. 

These are some of the impressions which the 
music makes on myself, and I would ask any 
one whether such close attention has not given 
him a far.deeper insight into the idea of the 
poet than he would otherwise have obtained. | 
The technical means by which Schubert pro- 
duces his effects are most simple: in the 
accompaniment a phrase, harmonized in the 
most severe and least luscious manner, is | 
repeated over and over again, the harmony | 
only being intensified where an outburst of | 
passion requires it; its rhythm, representing 
the undercurrent of despair in the man’s heart, 
is suitably monotonous, but, in the voice-part, is 
varied at each sentence, and becomes more and 
more marked as the passion increases. To show 
how powerful these little phrases are, I would 
refer the student to “ Tristan and Isolde,” Act I., 
Scene 3, in which the rhythm at bars 33 and 
34 plays an important part, and great insight is 
to be gained into the expressive powers of this 
little phrase. 

I recommend my readers to analyse many 
songs, especially those of Schubert, and to 
notice the manner and construction of the 
rhythms and phrases which are used to depict 
the various emotions indicated by the words. 
After a short time, these phrases will begin 
to assume in the mind a distinct meaning, 
independently of the words, and then the 
study of abstract music can be profitably com- 
menced. 





Roted on SridA 
Music. 
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HE antiquity of Irish music is fow so univer- | 
sally admitted, that it is almost unnecessary 
to produce any corroboration of such a state- | 
ment. A very ancient MS., the ‘ Duin | 

Seanchas,” or History of Noted Places in Ireland, | 
compiled by Amergui Mac Amalgaid, A.D. 544, has | 
a remarkable passage relating how ‘‘the people 
deemed each other's voices sweeter than the warblings | 
of a melodious harp; such peace and concord reigned | 


among them, that no music could delight them more } 


than the sound of each other's voices.” This descrip- | 
tion presents such a decided contrast to the condition | 
of the people of Ireland at the present day, that | 
politicians and agitators would do well to inquire 
whether the undesirable change is altogether due to | 
philological causes. 

This extract is also noteworthy as containing the 
first mention of Ireland’s national instrument, the 
harp. Irish melodies are almost inseparably asso- 
ciated with the harp; for both words and music were 
composed and sung by wandering minstrels, who 
went from house to house attended by bearers carry- 
ing their harps. Often they attached themselves to 
particular families, and it was customary for the Irish 
princes, like the Arabians, to retain their poets, | 





| of which have been lost. 


| Church, 
| monastery of Brudoir ox Bangor was founded, and a 
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musicians, and story-tellers. These minstrels were 
regarded with great respect; they had immunity 
from taxes and plunder, and were billeted on the 
country from All Hallowtide to May. The proficiency 


| of these ancient harpers has been again and again 


referred to by impartial narrators. Of these, 


| Giraldus Cambrensis, a.D. 1185—himself a Welsh- 
| man—says: ‘* The attention of this people to musical | 


instruments I find worthy of commendation, in which 
their skill is beyond comparison superior to that of 
any nation I have seen. For in these the modulation 
is not slow and solemn, as in the instruments of 
Britain to which we are accustomed, but the sounds 


are rapid and precipitate, yet at the same time sweet , 
| and pleasing. 
| cipitate rapidity of the fingers the musical proportions 


It is wonderful how in such pre- 


are preserved, and by their art faultless throughout. 
In the midst of their complicated modulations, and 
most intricate arrangements of notes, by a rapidity so 
sweet, a regularity so irregular, a concord so dis- 
cordant, the melody is rendered harmonious and 
perfect, whether the chords of the diatesseron (the 


| fourth) or diapente (the fifth) are struck together ; 
| yet they always begin in the soft mood and end jin the 
| same, that all may be perfected in the sweetness of 


delicious sounds. They enter on and again leave 
their modulations with so much ‘subtlety ; and the 


tinkling of the small strings sport with so much |. 


freedom under the deep notes of the bass, delight 
with so much delicacy, and soothe ‘so softly, that 
the excellence of the art seems to be in con- 
cealing it.” 

Space will only permit us to mention a few of the 
most celebrated harpers. Of these, Turlough Carolan 
is perhaps the best known. He was born in 1670. 
Afflicted with blindness at eighteen years of age, he 


| nevertheless spent a life of indefatigable industry, 


and composed a large number of melodies, very many 
The best of his compositions 
are to be found in the several collections of Irish 
melodies. He died in 1737. Other famous harpers 
were O’Kane (1720), Laurence O’Conellan, and 
Thomas his brother; the latter a celebrated com- 
poser, said to have written some 700 airs for the 
harp, only a few of which are extant. Also Denis 
Hempson (1695), who played before Charles Edward 
in Scotland, and Arthur O’Neill, who was still alive 
at the time of Banting’s research. 

The harp and bagpipe were essentially the national 
instruments of Ireland. But besides, there were in 
use in ancient times, the Ben-Buabhill—a horn; the 
Buinne—a metal trumpet ; the Cora—a curved tube 


| of great size, two smaller trumpets called the Stoe 
| and Shergan, a cymbal called the Cibboal or Corabas, 


and a drum, probably either an English or Oriental 
invention. 

It was probably about the sixth century that choral 
singing was introduced into the services of the Irish 
{t was in that century that the famous 


full choir was always kept up there. 
It has been a common ground of complaint with 
writers on this subject that so many Irish airs have 


been claimed as Scottish. There is certainly a very | 


close resemblance between some Irish and Scottish 


airs, but travellers have noticed the same affinity to 


Irish music in many Oriental melodies. Many have 
been the theories based on this similarity ; Banting, 
one of the chief: authorities, believed the emphatic 


| presence of the sub-mediant or sixth of the scale to 
| be a characteristic of an Irish air, but it will be at 


once seen that is\not always a test. So many of 
the Irish bards wandered into Scotland from time to 
time, that Robert Burns’ theory that some favourite 
airs might be common to both countries, is probably 
in part correct. . 

The Irish harpers have now entirely passed away. 
Nearly a century ago, in 1792, the idea occurred to a 
number of gentlemen to hold a meeting of harpers in 
Belfast, with the patriotic purpose of preserving the 
music they played, generally without any notes or 
from very imperfect copies. Edward Banting, after- 
wards se widely known, was engaged to write down 
the melodies as played, and cautioned against adding 
to or taking from the music in any particular. The 
admirable result we have in” Banting’s well-known 
three volumes of Irish music, published in 1796, 1809, 
1840, The only really reliable authorities on this 


SER... 
subject are Banting and Petrie ; the collection of the 
latter was published in. 1855. 

The national music of Ireland car bear comparison 
with that of any nation in the world, nay, its melodies 
are in many respects superior to those of othe 
| countries, ‘Their beauty is only little appreciated 


| because little known. 
Mary SHILLINGTOn, 


| 





Noted anal News, 


, SiR ARTHUR SULLIVAN has undertaken to write 
| the incidental music for Mr. Henry Irving’s forth. 
| coming revival of ‘‘ Macbeth.” 


| ~ * * * 
{ 


| THE recent pianoforte recital given by Mme. de 
| Pachmann at the Princes’ Hall was noteworthy in 
| two respects : firstly, on account of her great advance 
as a performer; and secondly, owing to the ability she 
displayed:'as composer of a sonata in E minor for 
piano and ‘violin. 

: * *O* 


THE Welsh National Eisteddfodd will be held at 
Wrexham on the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of September, 
In the musical department Messrs. Alfred J. Caldi- 
cott, John Thomas, David Jenkins, Emlyn Evans, 
-and Charles Godfrey have been engaged as adjudi- 
cators. Mr. Frederic Cowen had also undertaken to 
act in that capacity, but has had_to resign his engage. 
ment owing to his visit to Melbourne. His successor 
has not yet been appointed. The entries for the 
music compositions and competitions, which we hear 
are very numerous, closed on June 2ist. The total 
value of the prizes to be given amounts to about 


£1000. 
* * * 


THE sketch programme of the Bristol Festival in 
October next ‘is now to hand. The performances 


and will include the following :—‘‘ Elijah,” ‘ Ephi- 
genia,” ‘‘The Rose of Sharon,” ‘The Golden 
Legend,” and ‘‘The Messiah.” The principal 
vocalists engaged are Mesdames Albani, Anm 
Williams, Trebelli, Patey, and Belle Cole, and 
Messrs. Lloyd, Banks, Mills, and Santley. 


* * 


Two special musical services were recently held in 


“Israel in Egypt” and “ Elijah” were performed. 
After’ recording the presence of some thousands of 
persons who paid the closest attention to the works 
rendered, the feature most worthy of note was the 
fine singing of the choir, especially in the double 
choruses in “Israel” and in the dramatic portions ia 
“ Elijah.” 





* * * 


| St. Clave, Jewry, near the Guildhall, is in course of 
| demolition. The remains of Dr. Maurice Greene 
; (born 1695, died 1755), who held the post of organist 


formerly deposited therein, but ‘they have now beet 
removed to the crypt of St. Paul’s. 
ke 

AMONG the guests invited to accompany Mt 
Carnegie on his big coaching tour, which has served 
to help along conversation in fashionable circles for 
some time; is ‘a ‘musician who is the son of the late 
well-known musician of New York, Dr. Leo 


Damrosch. 
“* * 


Mr. BARTON M‘GuckKIN, who. performed with 
the American Opera Company last year, has beet 
engaged by the Carl Rosa English Opera Compal 
for the forthcoming season. He will create the 
tenor part in an English version of 
** Jewess.” + pf 





will extend from the 16th to the 19th of that month, § 


Bristol Cathedral to celebrate its completion, when | 


UNner the Union of Benefices Act, the Church of 


at St. Paul’s Cathedral from 1718 to 1755, wert’ 
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is commemorated on the arms of the city:—‘“ The voice. The ruggedness of the:mountains, the barren 


of. 4 Mungo’ Gity, in fhe Queen of Cadzow chanced, once in a time, to lose a hills, which form the principal features of the Scotch 


land o? Gakes. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON GLASGOW AND 
ITS PEOPLE. 


omleene SQ). Sametime 


| ring which had been presented:to her by her husband, 
; as a token of his affection. The resentment or 
jealousy of her lord was about to put her to death, | the nation is undoubtedly ‘‘the pipes.” It is elear 
_ when, in her great distress, the lady applied to the | to any observant person that a band of pipers is a 
, holy man, imploring his interposition for the recovery | representation of the characteristic features of the 
| of the ring. Shortly afterwards St. Kentigern.(called | people. Only watch the swing of the body, the wild 
| also St. Mungo), while recreating himself by a walk | appearance of the ribbons, the self-satisfied, self- 
on the banks of the Clyde, as was his wont after his | possessed air as the men extract the torturing noise, 


scenery, make themselves felt in the character and 
constitution of the people. The stirring music of 


HERE is, perhaps, hardly any city in the | devotions, desired that the first fish which was taken and you will read the character of the nation. Yet, St. 


whole world. where the inhabitants exhibit 


from the river should be brought to him; this was Andrew’s Hall, on a Saturday evening in the winter, 


such jealous ove as do. the citizens of | done, and in the mouth of the. salmon was found the _ testifies to the fact that the Scotch are a music-loving 
| identical ring which had caused the lady’s disquietude, people. An hour before the doors open, there is a large 
and was now the cause of its removal.” 


Glasgow for their ancient town. They 
guard its honour with a zeal which is somewhat 
amusing ; defending its customs, upholding 
its institutions, and worshipping its geo- 
graphical position with all the fierceness of 
the Macdonalds of old. 

It is very remarkable that the towns which 
yaunt the most democratic ideas, are the 
towns which have given the heartiest and 
most sumptuous welcomes to the royalty one 
would expect them to despise. Only a little 
more than a year ago, Radical Birmingham, 
whose name at one time was almost a terror 
in princely courts and aristocratic dwellings, 
spent her thousands, and poured forth her 
inhabitants to give due honour to the Queen, 
when she came upon a visit of but a few 
hours. And now, Glasgow, whose sons 
boast of their republican feelings, and whose 
eyes gleam at the mention of Bannockburn, 
gives of her best when the heir to the British 
throne enters her walls, and passes in courtly 
state along her streets. 

Surely it is a sign that not only indi- 


viduals, but cities and nations, are better than they , 


seem. 

Glasgow has some right to be proud of her present 
Exhibition. The site alone is calculated to enhance the 
value and interest of the proceedings. Situated at 
the foot of the classic Gilmore Hill, the Moorish 
Palace, containing the products of commerce, art, and 
science, does homage to the seat of learning, where 
the young men of the present generation are being 
fitted to take their places in the world, and give to 
mankind new discoveries which shall fill other Exhibi- 
tions in the time to come. | 

Looking down from the height upon which 
tall handsome houses rear themselves in solemn 
state about the region of Park Circus, one can 
trace the course of the Kelvin, winding in and 
out among the green banks and stately trees of 
the Park, while on a neighbouring height stands 
the University, solemn, grand, and dignified, 
werlooking the whole with placid wisdom. 

The success of the undertaking seems en- 
sured, for this western city is a great favourite 
with tourists in Scotland, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause its position makes it a good and even 
Necessary starting-point for the beautiful Clyde 
scenery, as well as for the more romantic 
Highlands, the pride and delight of every 
Scotchman’s heart. The summer time sees 
Glasgow alive with such visitors; and the 
‘eamers, which ply about the Clyde, are filled 
with holiday-makers of every nationality. 

Beyond the University there is no other public 
building of interest except the Cathedral, which 
lies in the poorer part of the city, some distance 
ftom the West End. There is a peculiar interest 
itched to the Cathedral, apart from its archi- 
iectural beauties. It is one of only two or 
three ecclesiastical buildings iné Scotland which 

Ne survived until our day; and it is closely 
‘Socated with many stirring events in the 
ational history of the country, Originally, towards 

end of the sixth century, a small church stood 
Where the Cathedral now stands, with a small 
notastery attached, and the founder was St. Mungo. 
is saint is said to have had an eventful life, 
wleing Persecution on account of his great popularity, 
‘nd being banished from Glasgow, whither he was, 
‘ver, subsequently recalled and restored with 


ns to his former position, He died at Glasgow 
IL. 


The following legend in connection with this saint 











gathering waiting, shilling in hand, to take possession 
of the body of the hall, quite prepared to 
sit in expectation for at least half an hour 
before the concert commences. Some take 
books with them, with which to while away 

. the time before Mr. August Manns appears 
on the platform to wield the baton. 

This conductor enjoys a>popularity in the 
Northern City second to none; and his ap- 
pearance i§ the signal for an ovation. He 
seems to, have won the hearts of the people, 
and Richter himself*was a very secondary 
personage in their estimation, compared to 
their own favourite. Another well-known 
figure at these popular concerts is Dr. Peace, 
whose performances on the organ deserve 
the renown they have gained. 

Dr. Peace is the first musician in Glas- 
gow, his reputation extending throughout 
the country. His career has been a most 
remarkable and successful one. It is a well- 
known fact that, in nine cases out of ten, 
clever men have been born of clever mothers ; 
.In the crypt of the Cathedral, one of the most | and those who have been brought in personal contact 
beautiful structures of the kind in Great Britain, is | with Dr. Peace’s mother will have been struck with 
the so-called shrine of St. Mungo. | the remarkable resemblance of face, manner, expres- 

One of the best times to visit the Cathedral is | sion, and thought between her and her son. She is 
on a Monday evening in the summer, when organ | a Yorkshire woman of the type one likes to meet,—a 
recitals are held there by the accomplished organist, | woman of strong, vigorous intellect ; enthusiastic, 
Dr. Peace. Then ‘‘the dim, religious light” of the | with a magnetic influence caleulated to inspire friend- 
sacred building ‘is aided by the fading light of day, | ship, and with a plentiful supply of Mother-wit, that 
and the little bits of amethyst colour which fall upon | gift so valuable to a woman into whose care is given 

' the massive pillars from the windows behind, lend an | a gifted child. 
| additional beauty to the sombre grey stone. There, Her son, Albert Lister, who was born at Hudders- 
| in a quiet corner, alone and undisturbed, it is a dream | field, evinced considerable musical talent at a very 
early age, and was able, before the age of five 
years, to name by ear, with unerring accuracy, 
individual notes and combinations of notes when 
sounded. 

The wise mother recognised the genius of her 
child, and did her utmost to advance his welfare. 

At the age of seven he began to take organ 
lessons, and at nine he was appointed organist 
of the parish church of Holmfirth, in the year 
1853. He received other appointments as 
organist in neighbouring churches in after years. 
In 1865, at the age of twenty-one, he removed to 
Glasgow, to fill the office of organist at Trinity 
Congregational Church, and was soon after 
appointed organist to the University, besides 
obtaining other important posts. 

All this time he ‘was working at teaching, 
and devoting the few leisure hours that fell to 
his lot, to the study of music and counterpoint, 
to enable him to goin for his Bachelor's degree, 
which he obtained in 1870, from the University 
of Oxford ; the work composed for the occasion 
being a setting of the ‘138th Psalm.” Five 
years later he was successful, at the same Uni- 
versity, in obtaining his degree of Doctor of 
Music, and for this examination he composed 
a cantata, selecting as his subject some inci- 
dents in the life of ‘*St. John the Baptist.” 
of Paradise to sit and listen to the music which comes _ This cantata, published last year, is for solo voices 
swelling from the organ above the great screen. | and double choir, and, although written under the 
This beautiful instrument, built by Willis, is one of | restraining influence of academic rules, it gives some 
the finest in the kingdom, and it is constructed upon | idea of what the gifted composer could do were he 
the most modern and approved plan, enabling the | moved to write without a degree in view. There is 
organist to reveal to the full its own and his own , much dramatic power in it, and the /cit-mottf, intro- 
perfections. It was completed in 1879, and is worthy | duced in this work long before the day when that 
of the people’s pride. 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 





DR. ALBERT LISTER PEACE, 


| style of writing had become hackneyed, has a most 

There is something in the ruggedness of the Scotch effective result in the passage where Salome questions 
nature which is at variance with that tender, sympa- | her mother as to what gift she shall demand, and in 
thetic tone necessary to produce a thrilling, moving Salome’s request to the king. The chorus, ‘‘O 
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live for ever!” is, perhaps, the strongest | Father Smith’s organ. The selection included pieces | It is stated that the Queen has consented to the 
It is broad and musicianly ; | by celebrated English organists, and were rendered | erection of a new organ to replace the present one in 


king, 
member in the work. 


while the delicacy displayed in the music, to which | 


Salome is supposed to dance, goes to show that the 


composer is possessed of one important gift in writing, | 


the art of using contrast. 

It is after hearing this chorus one hopes that Dr. 
Peace has not laid aside his pen, but that he will give 
us yet greater proofs of the power within him. A great 
French painter, Meissonier, has recently shown us 
what it is possible to do at the age of seventy-six, 
which should make every gifted man rejoice that it is 
still day-time so long as he can see. 

Dr. Peace has done much to add lustre to church 
music, having composed several services and anthems; 
while in 1885 he edited the new Scottish Hymnal, 
contributing seventeen tunes himself, amongst which 


must be specially mentioned the setting of ‘‘ Lead, | 
kindly Light” (one of the most beautiful tunes in the | 


book); ‘£O Love that will not let me go” (appa- 
rently a favourite with Principal Caird, as the writer of 
this article heard it three times in succession at services 
when that gifted man was preaching) ; arid the martial 
setting of ‘‘ The Son of God goes forth to war.” 

Up to this time the doctor has been better known 
as a performer than as a composer ; and as an organist 
he holds one of the first positions in the kingdom. 
The majority of organs in Scotland have been ofened 
by him ; and he has given recitals in various parts of 
the kingdom, one in connection with the re-opening 
of the Grand Organ in the Crystal Palace in October 
1882; another at the opening of the new organ in the 
Liverpool Exhibition of 1886, at which time he also 
received a special invitation from Mr. Best to give a 
recital at St. George’s Hall. In the same year, Dr. 


Peace gave a recital at Canterbury Cathedral on the | 
grand new organ by Willis, played entirely through | 


the aid of electricity. At the Manchester Exhibition 
of last year he gave two special recitals. 


In 1877, Dr. Peace received the honorary diploma | 


of Fellowship from the College of Organists, in con- 
junction with Sir Robert Stewart, Professor of Music, 
Trinity College, Dublin; the late Dr. Chipp, of Ely 
Cathedral; and one or two distinguished foreign 
organists. This mark of recognition is all the more 
gratifying as the title is only conferred, without 
examination, very sparingly. F, W. 


Accidentafs. 





A DELICATE piece of attention was lately paid to 
Mrs. Langtry by Ed. Gilmore of Niblo’s Gardens, 
America. It was the lady’s birthday ; and although 
the time has nearly come when she must pass over 
such occasions in silence, Mr. Gilmore, always gal- 
lant, sent her twenty-five lilies in a box. ‘Twenty- 
five, remember. Could anything be more tasteful 
than this? 

* * ® 

Two interesting sales of autographs took place in 
Paris last month; among them were a number of 
letters and documents relating to music and the drama. 
One letter by Auber to Alfred de Beauchesne, was 
sold for 12 franes; a letter by Hummel sold for 9 
francs 50 cents. In the second sale, the most im- 
portant item was a beautiful manuscript, written by 
Peter Candeille, sold for 41 francs. 

* * * 

THE ‘‘ Royal Albert Hall Choral Society” will, 
by command of Her Majesty, be known in future 
under the title of ** The Royal Choral Society.” 

* ok OK 


HERR MEYER Lutz, organist of St. George's, | 


Southwark, was the recipient of a testimonial a 
Sunday or two ago. The choir boys belonging to 
the church presented him with a silver - mounted 
bfton, in affectionate recognition of his long and 
distinguished services as organist, a post which he 
has held for forty years. 
** * 
AN organ recital was recently given at the Temple 
Church by Dr. Hopkins to commemorate the bi- 
centenary of the completion of the purchase of 
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with characteristic skill and taste. The vocal num- 
| bers were sung by the Temple boys. 
* * Ok 
COLONEL PALEY, of Cantley Hall, Doncaster, has 
generously offered to present Canon Fleming with an 
organ for the new church of St. Philip, Buckingham 
| Palace Road, at a cost of £1100. 


* * * 


| 
| 


COLONEL MapLEson, having ceased to believe in 
Italian Opera, has accepted quite a congenial office. 


| He has been appointed one of the receivers of the | 


| defunct American Exchange. Having been in the 
| hands of the receiver a good many times, he ought to 
| be well acquainted with the business. 


* * * 
AT one of the great recitals at St. James’s Hall, 


| Rubinstein was accosted in the passage by a lady, just | 


| as he was going into the Hall. ‘‘O, Mr. Rubinstein, 
how happy I am to see you! I have been trying in 
vain to get a seat for your concert ; have you one to 
offer me?” ‘* Madam,” replied the great pianist, ‘‘ I 
have only one to dispose of, and that I will give to 
you with all my heart, if you will accept it.” ‘‘ Thank 
you a thousand times,” she replied ; ‘‘but where 
shall I find it?” ‘‘ At the piano, madam !” 


* * * 


A LADIES’ orchestra has just been started in Lon- 
don by Mrs. Hunt, a very pretty woman, who conducts 
her orchestra in admirable style, and is herself an 
accomplished musician. 

* * * 


It is not uncommon for English, German, French, 
| and American artists to assume Italian stage names. It 
_ now appears that the Italians themselves are not quite 
satisfied with their own melodious names. At the 
| Teatro Communale in Bologna, there is a tenor who 
| has taken unto himself the name of the most celebrated 
| novelist living, and dubs himself Emiglio Zola. 





* * # 


THE most interesting room at the Bologna 
Exhibition is a chamber where several valuable 
autographs are to be seen. Among them are the 
original manuscripts of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’s 
Passion” and ‘The Well-tempered Harpsichord,” 
also the full orchestral scores of Mozart’s ‘‘ Magic 
Flute” and his ‘‘ Jupiter Symphony,” Weber’s 
“¢ Freischiitz,” Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,” and a 
large number of “ Songs without Words.” 


* * * 


Tuts will be a summer noted especially for 
American musical festivals. The season was com- 
menced by the Cincinnati Centennial Festival, which 
will shortly be followed by the Baltimore Sangerfest, 
| at which the President has promised to be present. 
One of the greatest, however, was the 25th annual 
Siingerfest, which was opened at St. Louis on June 
13th, and in which 3000 singers took part. 

** * 

MADAME MARIE Rozg, after completing a tour 
through England, -will proceed to America. Next 
March the favourite prima donna will be due in 
| Australia, for the fulfilment of an operatic engage- 
/ ment in that country. 

{ * * * 


| _ArTeR Mr. Cowen’s return to England in March 
| of next year, he has undertaken to compose a cantata, 





‘the libretto for which is founded on a subject from | 


Dante. 
* * * 
MADAME Patti's share in her first performance 
given at Rio Janeiro amounted to 12,000 dollars. 
She has appeared in the “Barbiere de Seville,” 


| the private chapel at Windsor Castle. 
**# * 


| ONE of our Italian contemporaries, finding railway 
| journeys tedious, wishes to revive /es trains-thédtres, 
| which were invented by an Englishman named Smar 
the duration of which, however, was very short, 
| * * * 

| ON the occasion of the coming of age of Mr, Singer 
| (of the Sewing Machine firm) in October next, it has 
been arranged to give a series of splendid fwer in 
their mansion in the suburbs of London. Two days 
are to be devoted to the opera, as ‘‘ Faust ” is to be 
| performed twice,with Mdlle. Van Zandt as Marguerite, 
| This lady for her voyage alone requires 10,000 frangs, 
| It is to be hoped that this example will be followed 
by many English millionaires on attaining. their 
majority, and by this means Mdlle. Van Zandt wil} 
soon be able to retire from the stage with a fortune, 
She is going to sign a contract with the authorities of 
the theatre San Carlos of Lisbon, for twelve repre. 
sentations at the rate of 4000 francs each. This 
really is not at all bad. 


* * * 


Dr. HANs Von BULow makes his engagements 
far in advance. Next spring he is expected in the 
United States, to commence a series of sixteen per. 
formances. 

* *# * 

SIGNOR EDOARDO SONZOGNO, a musical publisher 
at Milan, offers three prizes of the value of 3000, 2000, 
and 10Cco lire respectively, for a small opera. The 
successful works are to be brought out in the autumn 
of. 1889 at the Costanzi Theatre, Rome, at the 
expense of Signor Sonzogno, but are to remain the 
property of their composers. 


* * 





| 
| Tue death of G. C. Bizzozzero is announced in 
| Italy. He was the inventor of clocks renowned for 
|,their softness of sound. They say that Bizzozzero 
carried with him to the grave the secret of making 
the last crown of the clock, which gives it that sonority 


of tone. 





Foreign Notes. 


At Frankfort-on-the-Maine recently, under the 
leadership of the Meister Dessoff, a rendering was 
given of the ‘‘ Nibelungen-Tetralogie,” by Wagner, 
and another rendering will take place in Leipsic 
conducted by Nikisch. 


* OK 


In the church of St. Nicholas, Leipsic, a festival 
took place on June 9th, under the leadership of Prof 
Wilhelm Rust, Cantor of St. Thomas, in memory o 
the death of Carl Riedel. The St. Thomas’ choi 
sang. 

* * * 

THE Archbishop of Paris has refused to allow 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem” to be rendered in Notre-Dame 
The directors have determined that the represents 
tion shall take place in the theatre. 

* * * 


THe Parisian Academy of Fine Arts has given 
following theme as the essay for the Prix Borie fa 
1890 :—‘*Music in France, especially Dramatic Mus 
since the middle of the 18th century.” 

* * * 


THE 190th recital of the Washington Conservatoit 


“Traviata,” ‘and “ Rigoletto.” The conditions of | o¢ Music occurred lately at the St. Cloud Building 


| Madame Patti’s contract are as follows :— She 
receives 5000 dollars every night, payable in English 
gold, and if the’ receipts exceed 10,000 dollars, 
she receives 50 per cent. of the surplus. She is only 
obliged to sing twice a week, and need not attend 
any rehearsals. Besides this, she receives also all 





| her secretary, and three domestics, 


travelling and hotel expenses for herself, her husband,’ 


Washington, and was a very successful event. Directot 
O. B, Bullard was warmly congratulated by ™ 
plaudits of a critical audience. 4 

nee 


+ sank 


News FROM BUENOS AYRES.—Mme. Pattl 
in ‘* Lakmé” with immense success, she was 1% 
‘| numbers of times. 

| 
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M. KREHBIEL, the principal editor of the New 
York Musical Courier, is going to give to the public 
a letter which he has received from M. Alexander 
Thayer, the celebrated biographer of Beethoven, and 
which contains some very comical musical stories. 


* *k * 


In the United States they are going to commence 
sqme artistic subscriptions. One (of which we have 
already spoken) is in order to raise a monument to 
Beethoven, in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, and the 
other, to erect a statue to Mozart in one of the public 
places of Chicago. iacke 

DvurING the winter Antoine Rubinstein has given 
musical soirées every Wednesday and Saturday to the 
pupils of the class formed by him at the Conservatoire 
of St. Petersburg. The activity which he displayed 
was most surprising, passing even that which he 
showed at the historical concerts. The Revue 
Musicale of M. Bessel. gives the number of pieces 
executed by the great artist as 1302 pieces, by 79 


composers. 
” * * 


At the German club at Moscow there was recently 
renresented a comic opera, entitled ‘‘ Der Feldwebel ” 
(“The Sergeant-Major”), of which the music was 
written by M. H. Rockstroch. 

* *' 

Tue Victoria Theatre at Berlin, where ‘‘ Nibel- 

ungen” was represented for the first time in that city, 


is going to be pulled down. Its removal will greatly 
add to the length of the Kaiser Wilhelm Strasse. 


* * * 


Gounop has a young rival in Berlin in the person 
of a pupil at the Leipsic Conservatoire, bearing the 
name of Robert Gounod. He is the composer of 
some distinguished compositions. , 


* * * 


In Dresden the Hofkapellmeister Schuch has 
received the officer’s cross of the order of the 
Roumanian Crown. 

* * * 

Tuey are talking in Amsterdam of founding a new 
large theatre where French Opera will be performed. 
To this end a number of capitalists have bought 
Patkschomoburg, a superb edifice, built after the plan 
of the “Eden” at Paris, and which has cost more 
than six million francs. The impresario Schurmann 
will be the director of the new enterprise. 


* * 


TE Argentine Republic will soon become noted 
for its theatrical and musical undertakings. At 
Buenos Ayres, in a single evening, the six theatres 
received a total of 300,000 francs, which meant 
50,000 francs for each of them. The day when 
“William Tell” was acted there were present 1 500 
spectators, and when the opera of ‘‘ Semiramide” was 
performed 2500 were present. 


ek * 


ON the occasion of the inauguration of the Copen- 
agen International Exhibition, a cantata was per- 
formed with great success ; it is a very temarkable 
and important composition, written by a young 
musiaan, M. Lange Mceller. 


* 8 # 


We are happy to be able to give some better news 
of Mdlle. Maret. The young artist left the hospital 
this week, and the directors have granted her a 
holiday to regain her strength; but it is now an- 
nounced that Mdlle. Maret will undertake her duties 


kk 


AFReNcH journal announcé the appearance of a 
“a of extreme importance—“ The. Letters of W. A. 
me a complete translation, with an introduction 
mM notes by M. de Curzon, which is accompanied 
‘0 excellent analytical table, and in which we 
ban all the known correspondence of ‘the editor 
Don Juan” translated with truth and exactitude. 


* ek 
THE Conservatoire of Nantes, just. placed under the 


cel 


| an interesting concert in the presence of 3000 persons. 
| **L’Etoile,” an idyl of M. Henri Maréchal, produced 
a profound impression, and brought out the talents 
of the young performers. During the first part of the 
concert two violinists surprised the audience by their 
remarkable execution of the first movement in one of 
Beethoven’s concertos, which was accompanied by 
the orchestra, under the able direction of M. A. 
Weingzertner. The concert gave general satisfaction. 


* * # 


THE death_is announced of Madame Balfe, the 
widow of the celebrated English composer. She was 
of Hungarian origin, and had been a singer of great 
renown, and took a large part in the success of her 
husband’s work “ Keolanthe” at the Lyceum Theatre. 
After the death of Mr. Balfe, his wife founded a 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, in re- 
membrance of the composer. 


* * * 


AT the Rhenish Music Festival which took place 
at Aix-la-Chapelle on June 20, 21, 22, Madame 
Maran-Olden, whom Mr. Stanton has engaged for 
the coming season, was one of the soloists, and gained 
a distinguished success. 

* * 


THE Harmony competition at the Paris Conserva- 
toire was a very brilliant success for the class of M. 
Dubois. Of 27 candidates belonging to the four 
classes, M. Dubois had twelve of his pupils, and of 
six exhibitions the class of this eminent professor 
obtained the whole. 

* * 


M. TALAZAC has signed a new contract with M. 
Paravey. He will sing at the Chatelet from Septem- 
ber 15 to October 20, He will then sing for four 
months in Paris; from thence he will go to Madrid, 
and lastly pass the first three months of 1889 at 
Monte Carlo. 

* ok Ok 
" THE new Mass and Te Deum by Gounod, which 
were performed at Rheims Cathedral, will be executed 
at Paris next autumn in the church of St. Eustace. 
A choir of 500 voices will take part in this perform- 
ance, and the Te Deum will be accompanied by 20 
harps. 

* * 

THIS month we have to record the death of a 
modest but excellent artist, M. Claude-Théodore 
Hustache, the former head of the Opera choir. M. 
Hustache, who was born at Dijon, had been the 
pupil of Zimmermann at Paris. Some years later he 
came to Paris, and became a member of the Opera in 
1861 under the direction of Alphonse Royer. He 
performed everything with a rare ability until 1885, 
when he retired. 

* * % 

EMILE NAUMANN, a most distinguished German 
artist, lately died at the age of sixty years. We are 
indebted to him for a large number of compositions, 
psalms, and oratorios ; and he was the active editor 
of the new Berlin Musical Gazette. 4 


* * * 


WE are just in receipt of the report of the Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Musical Festival Association, 
which shows that the festival last month was financi- 
ally successful. And the President concluded by 
speaking in very flattering terms of the artistic results 
of this year’s meetings. 


* * * 


AT Vicenza, on 21st June, the first. representation 
was given of a new work, ‘‘ Don Pedron,” an opera 
by Castegnaro. It wasa complete success. _ 


* * 


ACCORDING to the Italian custom, certain musical 
and dramatic journals take the name of some opera in 
vogue at the time of its foundation. 

* * * 
A NEw paper has just appeared in Naples called 
Mignon. Bb awe 


MADAME MARIE ROSE MAPLESON, whom: the 
Parisians regret not having heard oftener, is going to 


soon as'this news was received at Lille, the booking- 
office was besieged. 
* ok * 


ON 24th June the distribution of prizes to the 
School of Watch and Clock Making took place in the 
Palace of the Trocadero. It was followed by a con- 
cert, in which we chiefly remarked Mdlle. Nett- 
lingham, who sang the ** Dream of a summer night,” 
| and the duet of ‘‘ Mireille” with M. Barreau, both 
prize-takers at the Parisian Conservatoite of Music ; 
they were loudly applauded. 


* 2 #8 


WE have to notice this month the death of Mons. 
Camille Long, a distinguished violinist, who obtained 
from the Paris Conservatoire in 1862 a brilliant first- 
class prize, and was for many years a member of the 
Opera orchestra. He died at Aix-les-Bains in the 
height of vigour and talent. 


* # 


' THE next season of the Royal Opera in Berlin will 
be inaugurated by a new opera called ‘‘ Hiarne,” of 
which the music is composed by a lady, Mme. Inge- 
burge von Bronsart, of Weimar. This will not be the 
début of Mme. von Bronsart, as some time ago she 
set to music the piece by Goethe, ‘‘ Jery und Bately.” 


* * % 


DuRInG the visit of the Russian, Opera Company 
at Berlin a phenomenal tenor was discovered in the 
person of Herr von Tartakoff. Count von Hoch- 
berg, director of the Royal Opera House, invited the 
Russian artist for a trial performance at the Royal 
Opera House, which turned out to be most successful. 
Herr von Tartakoff will probably be a member of 
that distinguished company next season. 


* * * 


THE new Opéra-Comique will cost six and a half 


million francs. 
** # 


THE first section of the Commission for musical 
arrangements at the Exhibition of 1889 met at the 
Conservatoire under the presidency of M. Ambroise 
Thomas, A proposition was made that, like the 
Exhibition of Paintings, it should represent the 
artistic movement of the last'ten years. If this pro- 
ject be adopted, it will be held in. the hall of the 
Trocadero, and during the time of the Exhibition 
eight grand concerts will be given by the five orches- 
tras of Paris. Every performance will include 200 
instrumentalists and several choirs. . The programme 
will be solely composed of works by French musicians 
either living or dead. | 

* * * 


M. Gustav LarrouMET has been appointed 
successor to M. Castagnary as director of the Fine 
Arts. M. Larroumet is the author of a series of 
interesting articles on Molitre, and he has also given 
a very good essay on Marivaux of ‘Don Pedro di 
Medina ;” the second, ‘‘ La Siréne,” by Bertaggia, is 
of a very trivial character. 


* * % 


Tue Russian National Opera Company, after a 
most successful season in Berlin, has gone to Paris, 
where it will give a series of twenty performances, 
including Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero” and the ‘‘ Demon.” 


x * % 


THE Berlin journals do not seem to be any better 
satisfied with the situation of the Royal Opera at 
Berlin than the Parisian press with their National 
Academy of Music. We read in the Berdiner 
Borsenseitung —‘‘ The Royal Theatre threatens to 
degenerate into a school for beginners. Certain 
recent débuts give cause for our fears. This feeling 
has spread into the English musical circles, and does 
the greatest harm to our royal institution, ‘What 
honour is it to be a member of the Royal Institution, 
when entrance is rendered so easy to artists of no 
experience ?” 
* * * 

THE Nice Theatre will be devoted next winter to 
French opera, comic opera, and the ballet. Six 
directors are candidates for nomination, Amongst 
these are the names of M. Verdhurt, M. Roudel, and 
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| with his inner ear, in his mind, every variety of printed or 


| written music. 


He does not even, as a rule, require to hear a 
good performance of the musical work, to understand it fully. 
A performance may, of course, increase his sensual enjoyment, 
if it be a first-rate one ; but it also may disappoint and dissatisfy 


his soul. For he can actually hear and understand the music 


| much better in his own mind, than, perhaps, owing to the weak- 


USIC is a language like another, only far more beautiful 
than any other language. We pay a language a very 


great compliment in calling it musical, and to music a 


very poor one only in calling it a language. So we hasten to 


qualify it by adding that we think it the most beautiful language | 


in existence, the tongue of heaven. — Its syllables and words are 
tones or rich chords. The chords and intervals are its szymes. 
There are even three and four fold rhymes, whether broken or 
simultaneously played. 

As in other languages, certain syliables (notes) are accented, 
some not, while others again are mutual or indifferent. Here 
the rules are very clear in music. Its accents are easy to learn. 
No person of intelligence can mistake a short, unaccented 

yllable or note for a long one, which must be accented. No com- 

poser of culture or intelligence, and conversant with this divine 
language, would, as a rule, demand an emphasis to be given to 
a weak or short note. 
wd pronunciation are arbitrary and changeful, uncertain and 
difficult, torremember, short or long notes are easy to recognise 
mn music, 

What is to be short is generally expressed by an either matur- 
ally short note, like a quaver or semiquaver, etc., or by a dot or 
point placed onthe top of any note, by which its value is reduced 
to} or }, according to the quick or slow time of the piece. 
Likewise, what is to be long, full, and accented, is generally 


ee 
te 2» 


represented by a longer kind of note, from a = or a down toa 


@ « ad such-like. 
notes longer, he can do so by placing a slur over them, or by 


When a composer wishes to render shorter 
giving such well-known directions as ritardando and sostenuto, 
and so, gradually or at once, can prolong sweet sounds at will. 
Music has 


advantage. 


many advantages over poetry, and only one dis- 
As in poetry, so there is in a piece of music a decided metre. 
Butin music even the time, the slower or quicker pace of read- 
ing, can be very accurately determined and found out by the 
Metronome ; or even, in a general way, by certain sZgvs of time 
well known to players and singers. 

Poets (most of whom generally look down on music as the 
inferior art, if they at all allow it to be one) unfortunately scorn 
to give directions for the declamation or reading of their works ; 
musicians prefer to have their creations rendered with proper 
emphasis, and to make their meaning as clear as possible. They 
only leave a few things free for common sense and individual 
taste. In poetry, everything is entirely left to the discrimination 
and judgment of the reader. 

How rich is music as a language! It can speak with several 
voices at once. What can, in poetry, equal a chord of several 
different: notes multiplied almost ad di4étum, and played at 
once’ How much grander, mcher, and fuller than a spoken 
word of one syllable! It is like a multitude of beautiful sono- 
rous rhymes rolled into one. 

How accurately also can the length or shortness, the greater 


nesses of mortal man, it ever could be realized or performed ! 


His own genius shows him, within, the very ideal of the work, | 


in its utmost possible perfection, unprofaned, unmarred by all 
those wretched, natural, or accidental shortcomings and imper- 
fections which human nature and earthly things are heir to. 

What heavenly, ideal things in music are a symphony by 
Beethoven, or, in dramatic music, certain scenes from Wagner's 
‘* Lohengrin,” to an artist reading the score ! And what does often 
become of them in the hands of an ordinary prosy conductor, 
ordinary players and singers, common work-a-day workmen ! 

How often do we receive the golden fruit from the bare hand, 
and that hand perhaps not even clean ! 

Yes, music has great drawbacks ; genuine music requires the 
magic wand or voice of the true instrumental or vocal artist to 
delight our minds, hearts, and ears; otherwise, to many of us 
poor, earth-bound mortals, it weuld literally remain a dead 
letter! i 

Music is the only art of the three which has not only to be 


! 
| created, but re-created ‘by the performing artist! And, if he be 


Unlike other languages, whose accents | 


a true magician, he will infuse his own breath and life into the 
dead notes, and transform them into living bodies with real flesh 
and blood. 

Music, being a language, has also its rules of pronunciation. 
We pronounce on the piano by touch, by intonation in singing, 
by bowing on a stringed instrument, and so forth. Music must 
be pronounced clearly, to be understood. As the universal 
language of the civilised world at all events, which everybody 
can more or less understand, it yet is naturally, among different 
nations, subject and liable to a good many modifications, irregu- 
larities, provincialisms even. There is a refined and a gruff or 
rough pronunciation. Then there is the articulation of the notes. 
We must be note-perfect, correct. Every note must not 
merely be touched, but sounded, clearly sounded ; its exact 
value having been found out beforehand. We must not pro- 
nounce long notes short, nor short notes long, as so constantly 


is done. As in a language you must not pronounce an a like 


| ane, nor an ¢@ like a 2, but mind your /’s and g’s, so also in 
| music, a higher note must be rendered differently to a lower 


one, being the more expressive of the two, and often the best of 
the whole phrase. Then there is the tonic accent to be con- 
sidered. As in many languages this accent is thrown mostly on 
the first syllable of the word, so also in music the first note of 
the bar or any first note of any phrase or group of notes belong- 
ing together must have an accent, more or less strong. First 
notes are best, last notes inferior. We must, asin languages, give 
every syllable, so also in music give every note clearly ; but that 
is a very different thing from accenting or hammering out every 
single note, as some people do, and call that clear playing. We 
must beware of playing unaccented notes as full as accented 
ones. Unfortunately this is constantly done. 

We must not give long notes with a weak touch, as they in 
that case must become too short, nor short notes with a full 
lingering touch, as else they, according to a law of nature, 
become too long and therefore wrong. 

The regular tonic accent falls in 4 time on the first beat of the 
bar ; in a sow movement there is another accent to be given to 
the third beat, but this is second best, and must be given with a 


| snore modest touch. ‘The same thing can happen in ¥¥ time, 


or lesser fulness or softness of tone, the sharpness or delicacy of | 


its accents, be described; and what a wonderful help is that in 
reading and interpreting our beautiful language and the works 
written in it! Then, what an enormous quantity of the very 
best music can be performed by the aid of our fingers alone, 
while the reader of poetry or the actor depends almost entirely 
on his voice. Tt is easy ina short time to restore an instrument 
that has got out of tune to its proper tone and pitch, while an 
affection of the voice may take months to overcome. Certainly, 
the sister arts, poetry and painting, have eae decided advantage 


over music, 


Poetry, to be perfectly understood or enjoyed, need not always | 
be read out aloud, nor a drama be heard on the stage. Itis | 


there, and everybody, who can read and is gifted with a 
receptive mind and an appreciative soul, can read and enjoy it 
alone, in peace and quietness, without annoying his next-door 
neighbour. Not so with music. 

Likewise painting, as an art, possesses one great advantage. 
Ihe picture is finished. You need only look at it in a good 
It has not every time to be painted over again to make 
an impression on the admiring spectators. It does not fade 
The blind cannot see 


light, 


away into the air as a beautiful dream. 
this world of beauty, but they have a heavenly compensation, 
The world in the depth of their hearts may be well worth the 
outer world that is lost to them. What their eyes do not see, 
their cars hear, and their hearts possess doubly in music. — It is 
their heavenly home, their paradise on earth, their comfort and 


.weet solace, Nature, that denied them the use of one sense, 


kindly increased another twofold, and through it the keenness | 


of enjoyment! 

The one great disadvantage in music is this: neither you, the 
player, or singer, nor the happier composer, have ever quite 
finished with it. One cannot exactly say, It is never done, 
because that would not be strictly true But, like flesh, it is 
heir to many ills. Like ordinary every-day functions of life, it 
has always to de done over again! 
played, or sung; it must enter the world of sound, the air, to 
give real delight to the generality of people ! 

Of course a thoroughly experienced musician, an artist in 
fact, cannot merely read and understand, but also actually hear 


which is very much the same as {—that is, both the first beat or 
first quaver of the bar and the third beat or seventh quaver must 
be made prominent by a fuller touch, to avoid indistinctness and 
confusion. As a rule, in 3, 3, $, and § there is but one accent in 
the bar, and that at the first beat. Only in a very slow move- 
ment would there be two accents in § time, viz. on the first and 
fourth quaver or beat of the bar. It is necessary to remember 
that each bar has bad or inferior, as well as good or superior 
parts. ‘hus in { time 

Beat 1 is first best with full touch ; 

Beat 2 is inferior with weak touch ; 

Beat 3 is second best with moderately full touch ; 
Beat 4 is worst with weakest touch. 


In very quick movements no more than one accent, or one 
full touch, must be given, as otherwise the swiftness of the 
action is impeded, and the fingers may get over-fatigued and 
stiff before the piece is finished. 

The tonic accent, or, as some people call it, the grammatical 
accent, or (as everything is produced by touch) the touch of 
the bar, with its exceptions, shall be discussed in a separate 
article, together with the rhythmical accent or touch. 

(To be continued.) 
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N instrumental novelty was the Zither 

Recital given at Steinway Hall on the 21st 

ult., by Herr Constantin Schwarz, whose 

purpose and aim in announcing a series of 

Zither Recitals is to expose and demonstrate the 


| resources, capabilities, and characteristics of the 


It must be performed, | 


zither, still so little known in England as a solo and 
concert instrument. The zither is the only portable, 
and, like the pianoforte and the harp, the only self- 


| dependent harmony instrument we possess ; but it is 


above all to the inexpressible charm, sweetness, and 
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infinite variety of its tone, and to the talent of 
composers like F. X. Burgstaller, A. Darr, and many 
others, that the zither owes the increasing favour with 
which it has been received. 

Herr Constantin Schwarz has a most cultivated 
taste, and produces a singularly sweet and sympathetic 
tone from the wires of this little instrument, Fre- 
quently he gets almost a vocal effect from it, and in his 
hands it is also capable of considerable variety ; for 
example, at one moment he can play a simple melody 
so as almost to make the hearer imagine appropriate 
words, while he can also by rapid and effective finger. 
ing introduce whimsical, eccentric, and even comic 
effects. Herr Schwarz is also a musician of ability, 
and some little pieces of his own, especially written 
for the zither, claim our approval as clever and 
agreeable solos. 





Reviews. : 


PUBLISHED BY ROBERT COCKS AND Co, 


1. ‘* There is a Green Hill far away,” set to music 
by the late Ciro Pinsuti. Gounod’s setting of these 
well-known lines is so deservedly familiar that 
no other is likely to rival it; nevertheless Pinsuti’s 
music is very good and appropriate—and perhaps 
easier than the other. 

2. ‘*Songe d’Enfant,” by Harvey Lohr, is a 
pretty and simple Berceuse for piano. 

3. ‘‘ Allegrezza,” a Rondeau by Cecile Hartog, is 
a good specimen of the popular music for school 
pupils, which may be alternated with more serious 
study. It is pleasing, and not difficult. 

4. ‘* Brother Ambrose,” by Frederick Bevan, is 
lively drawing-room song. 

PUBLISHED BY E, ASCHERBERGER AND CO. 

1. ‘Rest to the Weary,” by Ciro Pinsuti, very 
melodious, and well illustrating the words, beginning 
in sadness and ending in joy. A favourite of the 
composer’s. 

2. “The Auld Wife,” by Leslie Trowbridge. 
Very tender and pathetic. For mezzo-soprano. 

3. ‘‘ Beyond the Stars,” by F. N. Lohr. Another 
plaintive little song with Weatherley’s words. The 
compass is easy, from C to’ E, which it only 
touches once. 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


I. Six Songs, words by Thomas Moore, music by 
Joseph S. Ward. Interesting and original, without 
being eccentric and unintelligible, as many new pro- 
ductions are, when not commonplace. 

2. “The Months,” in two books. Characteristic 
sketches for pianoforte, by Erskine Allon. These 
apparently simple studies require a good player to 
interpret them. They are mostly in difficult keys, 
and are more original than melodious. 
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Farr Derrick.—In the last page of the Magazine of Musi 
for January 1888 you will find a full reply to your inquiries 
about Frankfort; and for the Leipsic prospectus you should 
write to the Director of the Conservatoire. 

AGATKA.—Apply to the Secretary of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 

Manris.—The best mandoline we know is the Neapolitan, 
and the latest book thereon is published by Ricordi, Milan; he 
has also a shop in Regent Street, London. 





Trade orders for the “Magazine of Music” to be ne 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscription 
“‘Magazine of Music," Abinger House, 138 Dalyell “ 
Brixton, London. Advertisements . to Business er . 
“Magazine of Music” Office, St. Martin's House, lu 
Hill, London, E.C. Eaiter, 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the 
Arran, 4 Herbert Road, Stockwell, London, 8.W. 
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STARS OF THE SUMMER: NIGHT, 


: y SERENADE WITH VIOLIN OBBLIGATO, 
\ 


6. HILDA WALLER. 


VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM— 


(a) | KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH, - Handel. 

















(6) La Carita, - - - - Rossini. 















































SERENADE. 


With Violin obligato. 
Words by Music by | 
LONGFELLOW. HILDA WALLER, OP 66. 
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VOLUNTARIES FOR AMERICAN ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 


No. 1. “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
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2. La Carita. 
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